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The Boy Who Didn’t Belong 


By Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mr. BLAKE 
Mrs. BLAKE 
MartTHA AND BLAKE 
Bup BLAKE 
CLARA 
JOHNNIE SIMMS 
Four Boys 
POLICEMAN 
Tue Boy Wuo Dipn’r BELONG 
SetrtinG: The living room of the Blake 
home. 
At Rise: THE BLaKEs are prepar- 


a package. Mrs. BLAKE is giving 
last-minute instructions to CLARA, 
the maid, at the punch table. Bup 
is working at the tree while two 
children play with the train. A 
Smautu Boy rides back and forth 
across the stage on a tricycle, fol- 
lowed by another, clamoring for his 
turn. Above the tumult, Mrs. 
BLAKE speaks. 

Mrs. Buake: Now remember, Clara, 
keep things moving. Watch the 
punch bowl and keep filling the 


ing for Open House on Christmas 
Eve. There is a partially trimmed 
tree at one side of the living room 
with an electric train set up beneath 
it. A long table with punch bowl 
and cups takes up the other side of 
the room. Most of the tables and 
chairs are littered with packages 
and wrapping paper. A card table 
is drawn up in front of sofa where 
Martua is addressing last-minute 
cards. Rutu, her sister, is opening 


sandwich plates as fast as they’re 
empty. We’ve lots of fruit cake 
and cookies, so you don’t need to 
skimp. 


Cuara: understand, Mrs. Blake, and 


thanks for letting me entertain 
Johnnie here tonight. He’ll be a 
big help in the kitchen. 


Buty (Child on tricycle): Give me 


a cookie, please, Gran. 


Mrs. Buake: Heavenly days, child, 


are you still up? No, no more 
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cookies tonight. You don’t want 
to be sick before Christmas. 

Ciara: Why don’t you two come 
along with me, and see what’s hap- 
pening out in the kitchen? 

Boys: Gee, that’s swell, Clara. 

Mrs. Bake: Thanks, Clara. Are you 
sure they won’t be in the way? 

CuaRa: I’m used to children, Mrs. 
Blake, and when Johnny comes, he 
can help amuse them. 

Mrs. Buake: I hope they’ll be in bed 
by that time. (Exit Ciara and 
Boys. ) 

MartHa: Mother, do you know if 
Aunt Grace still lives in Cincin- 
nati? I can’t find her address. 

Mrs. Buake: Haven’t you finished 
those cards? When on earth do 
you expect people to get them? 

MarTua: Not till Easter, unless I 
ean persuade Bud to run down to 
the post office with these. 

Bup: Not a chance. I’m in the tree 
trimming department. 

MartHa: Only till Dad comes down 
from the attic with the rest of the 
ornaments. Then he’ll take over. 

Cup (Under tree) : I want Grandpa 
to help run my train. 

Mrs. BLaxe: No more trains tonight. 
You children must get to bed. I 
don’t see what your mother means 
by letting you stay up so late on 
Christmas Eve. 

CuiLp: We can’t go to bed yet be- 
cause Grandpa hasn’t set up our 
cots. 

MartHa: That’s right, Mother. Dad 
hasn’t been able to locate those cots. 

Cup: So maybe we can stay up 

all night and watch Santa Claus 


come. 


Mrs. BLAKE: Heaven forbid! 

Ruts: Look! Look, everybody! 
Here’s a _ present from Mable 
Adams. 

Marrua: Mable Adams? Who’s she? 

Rutu: Don’t you remember Mable? 
She lived next door to us when we 
lived on Pine Street and moved to 
Pittsburgh last year. Golly, I had 
almost forgotten her, and now out 
of a clear sky, she sends me this 
darling bracelet. 

Marrua (Looking at bracelet): Oh, 
it’s sweet, Ruth. But what are you 
going to send her? 

RutH: I haven’t the slightest idea. 
It’s too late to go out and buy 
something. 

MartHa: What about that glass dish 
your ‘‘ Pollyanna sister’’ sent you? 


Rut: That’s too hard to pack. 


Bup: Too bad she doesn’t wear neck- 
ties. After tomorrow Dad and I 
could send her some beauties. 


Rutru: I must send her something. 
Maybe I ean find a box of soap or 
a bottle of perfume I haven’t 
opened. (Rising) Want to come 
and help look? 

Marrua: Yes, I’ll come, to make sure 
you don’t send her some of my soap 
or some of my perfume. (GIRLS 
start to exit.) 


Mrs. BuakE: Please, Martha, take 
those cards with you and put the 
table away. This room is a sight, 
and dear knows what minute peo- 
ple will start arriving. (GIRLS 
work at putting away table and 
clearing up the cards.) 

Martua: O.K., Mother. How many 

are you expecting this year? 


Mrs. Bake: I’ve long since stopped 
counting. Ever since your Father 
started inviting most of the town 
in on Christmas Eve for Open 
House, I just keep serving as long 
as the food holds out. 

RutH: You are a good sport, Mother 
dear. 

Mrs. BLAKE: You have to be in this 
family. How many have you chil- 
dren invited ? 

Bup: Not so many this year, just the 
gang from our home room. 

Mrs. Buake: Not all of them, Bud! 

Bup: Oh, they won’t all come. A 
lot of them will be going out with 
the ecarolers. 

Martna: I just asked a few of the 
girls this vear. 

Mrs. Buake: And what about the 
boys? 
MarTHA: 

Mommy. 

Rutu: The one and only Keith Ree- 
ver. 

Mrs. Bake: He’s the new boy, isn’t 
he? 

MarrHa: Yes, and he’s wonderful, 
Mother. You’ll be crazy about him. 

Mrs. Buake: I hope I get a chance 
to talk to him. With all this mob, 
I hardly get time to see who’s who. 

Rutu: Well, there’s one you won’t 
be able to miss. That’s good old 
Tommy Ellis, my dream boat. 

MarrHa: Good grief! Did you ask 
Tommy again? Now we’ll run out 
of fruit cake for sure. That boy 
eats like a dinosaur. 

Bup: I’d like to meet him if he ean 
beat me. 

Roura: That’s why I like him. I like 

people who do things in a big way. 


Only one, this time, 


MartTHa: Well, O.K., sister, you can 
have him. 

Rutu: Thanks. Now come on, help 
me hunt something to send to Mable 
Evans. ezit.) 

Mrs. BuaKe: Better give Dad a eall 
when you go upstairs. He must 
have decided to spend Christmas 
Eve in the attic. 

Bup: Maybe he’s trying on his Santa 
Claus suit. Look, Moms, how do 
you like the tree? 

Mrs. Buake (Eyeing the tree): It 
looks lovely, dear. There are some 
bare spaces here and there, but you 
ean fix those when Dad brings the 
rest of the ornaments. What’s the 
matter with that one string of 
lights? 

Bup: Oh, I guess the blamed old 
thing burned out again. I’m going 
down cellar and see if I ean find 
some extra bulbs. When Dad comes 
down, don’t let him put on any 
more red balls. I want to use blue 
ones. (EF 


Mrs. Bake: Dad will probably have 
ideas of his own. (Off stage crash.) 
Ciara: Oh, Mrs. Blake, can you come 
here a minute? One of the chil- 
dren upset a sandwich tray. 
CHILDREN (Playing with train): 
Come on, let’s go look. (EF 
Mrs. BLAKE: It’s a good thing Christ- 
mas comes only once a year. I[’ll 
be a wreck till this is over. All 
right, Clara, I’m coming. (Mrs. 
BLAKE has no more than left when 
a Boy enters from opposite side of 
the stage. He wears an overcoat 
with collar turned up, his hat brim 
is pulled down to conceal his face. 
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He runs on stage in a fright- 

ened manner, looks about him in 
confusion, and then, as door bell 
rings, looks for a place to hide and 
finally darts behind sofa. Ciara 
enters to answer the door. After 
she passes sofa, the Boy sticks his 
head up above the sofa, and then 
ducks back out of sight as he hears 
Ciara talking with a PoLICEMAN.) 

Ciara: Why, good evening, Officer. 
Merry Christmas. (PoLICEMAN en- 
ters.) 

Po.icemMaN: Merry Christmas to you, 
looking .. . 

Ciara: Is there something we can 
do for you? 

PoLIcEMAN: Well, I was just follow- 
ing a young fellow along this street, 
and all of a sudden he disappeared. 
I could have sworn he came in here. 

Ciara: Not that I know of, Officer. 
Is he a criminal? 

PoticemMaAN: Not exactly. Just a 
runaway from the Home up on the 
Hill. We got a report to be on the 
lookout for him, and I’ve been 
trailing this boy for several blocks. 
He looks like the one we’re after. 

Cuara: Well, I hope you find him, sir. 

Po.icemMaN: I guess I will. You’re 
sure he didn’t come in here? 

Ciara: Oh, yes, quite sure. There’s 
been someone in the living room 
right along. They’d have been sure 
to see him. 

PoLicEMAN: Well, thanks a lot. 
just hang around outside for a 
while. Maybe he ducked into one 


of the other doorways. I’ll nab 
him when he comes out. 
Ciara: Don’t be too hard on the boy, 


Officer. 
Eve. 
Po.icemMAN: Yeah, but the law is the 
law even on Christmas, lady. 
Thanks again and good night. 

( Exit.) 

Ciara: Good night, sir. 

Mrs. Buake (Off stage): Who’s at 
the door, Clara? 

Ciara: Nobody, Mrs. Blake. Just a 
cop looking for some poor runaway 
kid. You couldn’t pay me to be a 
cop at Christmas time. (CLARA 
crosses stage and exits opposite side. 
THe Boy behind the sofa creeps 
out into the room. He opens his 
coat, takes out a handkerchief and 
wipes his face in relief. Then he 
tiptoes to door and looks out. Ap- 
parently the Cop is still there. He 
goes back to centre of room and 
hesitates. At that minute, Mr. 
BLAKE enters, carrying a pile of 
Christmas bores. Tur Boy’s back 
is turned toward Mr. BLAKE.) 

Mr. Buake: Well, don’t stand there 
like a dope. Come and help me. 
For Christmas tree balls, these 
things weigh a ton! 

(THe Boy wheels around and Mr. 
Bake sees it is not Bup.) Oh! I 
thought you were Bud. Well, here, 
whoever you are, give me a hand 
with these boxes. (Boy takes bores 
from Mr. Buake and stands hold- 
ing them in his arms.) Put them 
on the floor, anywhere. We'll have 
to get busy on this tree. Where do 
you suppose Bud is? He was sup- 
posed to have most of it trimmed, 
and look at it! By the way, who 
are you? (As Boy opens his mouth 
to say something.) No, don’t tell 


After all, it’s Christmas 
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me! [ ean guess! By heaven, 
you’re the living image of your 
Dad. You’re Charlie, Cousin El- 
sie’s boy, aren’t you? Haven’t 
seen you since you were knee high 
to a grasshopper, but I’d know you 
any place. (Shakes hands.) Put 
her there, Kid, and welcome to our 
Open House. Have you seen Bud 
or the girls? 

Boy (Stammering): Er . . . no, they 
don’t know I’m here yet. I just 
came in. 

Mr. Buiake: For Pete’s sake! This 
is a fine way to welcome you on 
Christmas Eve. I’ll call Mary and 
she’ll tell you where to put your 
things. 

Boy: Oh, no, please, sir, please don’t 
bother. I—er—I really can’t stay 
—I—er... 

Mr. BLAKE: What do you mean can’t 
stay? Of course, you can stay! 
(Peeling off the Boy’s coat) Give 
me that coat. I’ll hang it up in the 
hall closet. (Off stage yell from 
Bup.) 

Bup: Dad, can you come down here 
a minute? Something’s wrong with 
this light string. 

Mr. Buake: O.K., I’ll be right there. 
(To Boy) Just make yourself at 
home, Charlie. You might even 
start unpacking those tree orna- 
ments till somebody shows up to 
welcome you. This is always a mad 
house on Christmas Eve. (£zit.) 

Boy (To himself): Gosh! That was 

a close one. I’ll have to get out of 

here. But where in blazes did he 

put my coat? 

(As he starts toward the door 

where Mr. BLAKE disappeared with 


his coat, he meets one of the small 

boys.) 

Eppie: Hy’a. 

Boy: Oh, hello, there. 

Eppre: Are you company? 

Boy: Yeah, that is—I guess so. 

Eppre: Are you the boy who eats like 
a—like a dinosaur ? 

Boy: What? 

Eppre: I heard Martha say some- 
body’s coming who eats like a dino- 
saur, and I want to see him. 

Boy (Laughing): Well, it’s not me, 
sonny. 

Eppre: Then your name must be 
Keith. You belong to Martha. 
You’re her one and only. She 
said so. 

Boy: You sure hear a lot for your 
size, don’t you? 

Eppiz: Sure. Want to help run my 
train? Come on, I’ll show you. 
(Tue Boy and Epprie sit on the 
floor to run the train. Mrs. BuaKe 
enters.) 

Mrs. Buake: So there you are! (THE 
Boy and Eppie look up, startled.) 
Oh, excuse me! I meant this young 
man. (Catches hold of Epp.) 
It’s way past his bed time. 

Epprz: But, Gran, the cots aren’t up 
yet. 

Mrs. Buake: Well, they’re going to 
be up, just as soon as Grandpa can 
find them. Honestly, you can’t 
imagine how complicated things 
ean be when the children and 
grandchildren come home for 
Christmas. 

Epp: Once I slept in the bathtub 
when I was little, didn’t I, Gran? 

Mrs. Buake (Laughing): Yes, you 

did, and I’m going to drown you 
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in that same bathtub tonight, if 
you don’t soon get settled. 

Eppie: She’s just foolin’, isn’t she, 
Keith? 

Mrs. Buaxe: Keith? Keith Reever? 
Well, for goodness sake! You must 
think I’m a fine hostess? (Shaking 
hands) I’m so glad you could come 
this evening. We always have such 
a crowd at Open House that I 
hardly have any satisfaction chat- 
ting with my guests. It was so 


nice of you to come early. Does 
Martha know you’re here? 
Boy: Er—no—er—lI guess not. 
Eppie: I’ll go tell her. Let me go 


tell her, Gran. 

Boy: No, no, please. 

Mrs. Buake: No, indeed. You’re not 
going to get out of my clutches 
again tonight, young man. I’m 
putting you to bed myself. 

Eppre: But where, Gran? 

Mrs. BuaKE: You can go to sleep in 
my bed and we’ll dump you into 
a cot later. Now come along. 

Eppre (In disgust): Aw, heck! Me 
and Keith were just getting to 
know each other. 

Mrs. Buake: Sorry to interrupt such 
a beautiful friendship, but you’re 
going to bed. If you’ll excuse us, 
Keith, Martha will be down in a 
few minutes; just make yourself at 
home. If you’re hungry, help your- 
self to whatever you see. I know 
boys can always eat. 

Boy: Thanks, thanks. I guess I am 
kind of hungry. (Mrs. BLake and 
Eppir exit. Boy goes to table and 
wolfs down a sandwich. As he is 
eating, Bun enters, carrying a cot.) 

Bup: Hello there, chum. I see you 


got here early. Glad to see you. 

I’m Bud, Ruth’s brother. I sup- 
pose you’re Tom Ellis, aren’t you? 
(Shakes hands.) 

Boy: Gee! How did you know my 
name ? 

Bup (Laughing): Well, you see, be- 
fore you came, well, the girls were 
talking and, gosh .. . Say, this is 
kind of embarrassing. You know 
how girls are when they get to 
talking about fellas, or maybe you 
don’t, if you’ve never had any sis- 
ters. Got any sisters, Tom? 

Boy: No, I haven’t. 

Bup: Gee, you’re lucky! Well, as I 
was saying, something they said 
about eating gave me the clue that 
you were Tommy Ellis and nobody 
else, and you see I was right. 

Boy: Yeah. 

Bup: Gee, I guess I wasn’t very tact- 
ful. Hope you’re not insulted. 

Boy: Oh, no. I guess I was wolfing 
that food down in a hurry—I—er 
I missed my supper tonight. 

Bup: We’re always stuffing ourselves 
in this house. Here, have another 
sandwich and I’ll help you out with 
one, too. (Both eat.) 

Boy: Where were you going with 
the cot? 

Bup: Upstairs. We’ve been hunting 
these cots all day and finally found 
them down cellar. Say, how would 
you like to lug that one upstairs 
while I go get the other one? 

Boy: Upstairs? 

Bup: Yeah. You can just dump it 

at the head of the steps. We'll set 

them up later. Those kids won’t 
go to bed for hours anyhow. (Start- 
ing for cellar) I'll be back with 


the next one in just a minute. 
(Exit. Tue Boy scratches his 
head in bewilderment.) 

Boy: What a household! First I’m 
Cousin Elsie’s boy! Then I’m 
Keith, next I’m Tommy. Wonder 
who I’ll be next, and how I’m ever 
going to get out of here. Right 
now I guess I’d better get busy 
with this cot. (Picks up cot.) I 
wonder which way is upstairs. (As 
he starts toward the door, he meets 
MarTHA. ) 

Martua: Hello! Where are you go- 
ing with that cot? 

Boy: Bud said I should take it up- 
stairs. 

MartHa: Well, you’re going the 
wrong way. Here, I’ll show you. 


I guess you didn’t expect Clara 
would put you to work the minute 
you set foot in the door? 


Boy: Clara? Who’s she? 

Marna (Laughing) : As if you didn’t 
know! Clara’s the best maid we 
ever had, and don’t you go stealing 
her away from us unless you prom- 
ise to come and live here, too. 

Boy: Who do you think I am? 


Martua: Why, Johnnie Simms, of 
course, Clara’s young man. She’s 
told me too often about those big 
blue eyes of yours for me to be 
fooled. Come on, I’ll show you 
where to put the cot. 

Rutu (Entering): Yes, and please 
hurry. Those kids will take the 
house apart if they’re not soon 
bedded down for the night. 

MarrnHa: Johnnie, this is my sister, 
Ruth. Ruth, this is Johnnie Simms, 
Clara’s boy friend. 


Rutu: Glad to see you, Johnnie, and 
thanks for helping. 

Boy: You’re welcome, I’m sure. 

Marrna: Right this way, Johnnie. 
( Exit.) 

Rurtu: Mother, where are you? 

Mrs. BuakE (Entering from kitchen) : 
Here I am, at least what’s left of 
me. What’s wrong now? 

Rutu: Nothing, at least nothing new. 
I’ve decided to send Mable Adams 
that sewing kit I got for Clara. 

Mrs. Bake: Then what will you give 
to Clara? 

Rutu: I’ll give her the manicure set 
I was going to give Aunt Catherine. 

Mrs. Buake: Then what will you give 
Aunt Catherine? 

Rutu: That’s where stuck. 
What can you suggest? 

Mrs. Bake: I have no more sugges- 
tions tonight. All I want is a little 
peace and quiet. 

Bup (Entering with second cot): 
Gangway, everybody. Make room 
for Harry, the Hod Carrier. 

Mrs. Buake: Thank goodness, you’ve 
found the cot. Where’s the other 
one? 

Bup: Already in place, Your Ma- 
jesty. Your humble slaves are 
toiling night and day to serve you. 

Mrs. Buake (Laughing): I’m the 
only humble slave around this 
place tonight. Get along with it 
before one of those little imps takes 
it into his head to come downstairs 
again. 

Bup (Exits): No sooner said than 
done. Hey, Ruth, how about hold- 
ing the door open for me? 

Rutu: O.K., I'll be right with you. 
(Exit.) 
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Mrs. Buaxe: Never a dull moment in 
this house. (Crara enters. She 
has been crying.) Why, Clara, 
what’s the matter? 

Ciara: Oh, nothing, Mrs. Blake. 
Nothing at all. 

Mrs. Buake: Why, you’re crying. 
What’s wrong? Are you sick? 

Ciara: No, ma’am. I feel all right. 
it’s jast.. it’s just... . 

Mrs. BLAKE: Have you broken some- 
thing in the kitchen? 

Crara: No, oh no, ma’am. It’s got 
nothing to do with you. 

Mrs. Buiake: Well, for heaven’s sake, 
what is it? 

Ciara: It’s Johnnie. (Cries harder. 
RutxH enters as she is crying.) 
Mrs. BLake: What about him? Has 

something happened to him? 

Cuara: That’s just it. I don’t know. 
He hasn’t come. 

Mrs. Buiake: Oh, dear. 
was something serious. 

Ciara (Wailing) : It is serious. He’s 
never done this before. I bet he’s 
gone out with some other girl. 

Mrs. BuaKe: Nonsense. He wouldn’t 
do a thing like that, not Johnnie. 

Rutu: Why, Clara, didn’t anybody 
tell you? 

Tell me what? 

Ruta: Tell you that Johnnie’s here? 

Ciara: Here? No, he’s not. He 
never came. 

Rutu: He did so. 

Ciara: Then where is he? 

Rutu: He’s upstairs. 

Ciara: Upstairs? 

Ruru: Yes. He carried one of the 
cots upstairs for Bud. Martha is 
showing him where it goes. 

Ciara: Are you sure? 


I thought it 


Rutu: Of course. I just talked to 
him. 

Ciara: Oh, Mrs. Blake, what a silly 
Iam. How did I ever miss seeing 
him? I’ve been in the kitchen all 
evening. 

Rutn: Well, never mind how you 
missed him. The point is he’s here 
and he’ll be down in a minute, so 
you better go powder your nose. 

Ciara: Oh, gee, thanks for telling me, 
Miss Ruth. And don’t let on I 
was worried about him. zit.) 

Mrs. Buake: Right now I’m worried 
about the man in my life. I’d bet- 
ter go see what I can do for him. 
(Off stage whistling.) 

Rutu: Never mind. Here he comes 
and he’s in a good mood. I can 
tell by that whistle. 

Mr. Buake (Enters with tree lights) : 
At last everything is under con- 
trol. Now Bud and I ean finish 
trimming the tree in a jiffy. Say, 
where’s Charlie? 

Mrs. Buaxe: Charlie? Charlie who? 

Mr. Buaxke: Charlie Stephens, Cousin 
Elsie’s boy. 

Mrs. BuaKE: Oh, he couldn’t come. 
I forgot to tell you, Cousin Elsie 
phoned and said he couldn’t come. 

Mr. Buake: But he’s here. 

Mrs. Here? 

Mr. Buake: Sure. I was just talk- 
ing to him before I started working 
on these lights? 

Mrs. BuakeE: Well, that’s funny. He 
sure changed his mind in a hurry. 
But if he’s here, where is he? 

Mr. Buake: Guess he’s gone off with 
one of our kids. Did you see your 
Cousin Charlie, Ruth? 


Rutu: No, but I just came down- 
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stairs. (Doorbell.) I'll go, maybe 
it’s Tommy. He likes to come 
early and get a good start on the 
food. 

Mrs. Buake: I still can’t believe that 
Charlie Stephens is here. Cousin 
Elsie was so positive. 

Mr. Buaxe: Now look, Mary, I haven’t 
seen Charlie for ten years but I’d 
know that kid anywhere. He’s a 
dead ringer for his Dad. 

Rutu (Zo Youna Man): Why, of 
course, come right in. 

JOHNNIE: You folks will have to ex- 
cuse me. I meant to come around 
to the side door like Clara said, 

Mrs. BLAKE: You came to see Clara? 

JOHNNIE: Yes, ma’am. She told me 
it would be O.K. I’m Johnnie 
Simms. 

Rutn and Mrs. Buiaxe: Johnnie 
Simms? 

JoHNNiE: Yes. . . . Hasn’t she ever 
spoken of me? 

Ruta: Oh, sure, all the time, but... 

Mrs. Buake: There must be some 
mistake. 

JoHNNIE: I hope not, Mrs. Blake. 
She said I was to come any time 
after seven. 

Rutu: Say, are you sure you’re 
Johnnie Simms? 

JOHNNIE: Sure I’m sure. 

Bup (Entering): Well, folks, I am 
happy to report that the younger 
generation of Blakes is now on the 
way to dreamland. Hy’a, Ruthie. 
Did you know your boy friend is 
here? 

Rutu (Jn astonishment) : Tommy? 


Bup: Sure thing, and boy, can that 
kid eat! 


Rutu: When did he come? I’ve been 
looking for him. Where is he? 
Bup: He gave me a hand with the 

cots. He’s upstairs with Martha. 

Rout: But that’s not Tommy. That’s 
Johnnie, Johnnie Simms. 

JOHNNIE: Hey, who else is Johnnie 
Simms? I’m Johnnie Simms. 

Mrs. Buake: What in the world is 
going on here? 

Mr. Buake: People seem to have a 
strange way of disappearing in this 
house! 

Marrna (Enters): Say, Mother, is it 
all right if we move that one cot 
into my room? 

Mrs. Buake: Don’t ask any questions 
now, Martha, we have too many on 
our hands now. Where’s Keith? 

MartnHa: He didn’t come yet. 

Mrs. BuaKke: Oh, yes, he did. I was 
talking to him awhile ago. 

Marrna: You were talking to Keith? 
Keith Reever? 

Mrs. BuaKke: Yes. 

Martua: Where? 

Mrs. BuaKke: Right here in this room. 

Marra: Oh, you must be mistaken. 
Keith said he’d be late. 

Mr. BuakeE: Say, what is this? What 
goes on here? Where’s Charlie 
Stephens? 

Mrs. Buake: Where is this Keith 
Reever? 

Bup: Where’s Tommy Ellis? 

Rutu: Where’s Johnnie Simms? 

Martua: He’s upstairs waiting to 
know if he’s to move the cot into 


my room. 
JOHNNIE: Oh, no, he ain’t. He’s 
right here, waiting to know where 
Clara is. 


(Calling) Clara, oh, 
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Clara, come on out and tell these 
people who Tam. enters.) 

Ciara: Johnnie! Oh, Johnnie, I’m 
so glad to see you. I thought maybe 
you went to the wrong house and 
all the time you were here helping 
to move the furniture. 

JOHNNIE: I was not. I never moved 
any furniture. I just came, and 
these people won’t believe I’m 
Johnnie. 

Cuara: Of course, he’s Johnnie. 

Martua: Then who is upstairs? 

Bup: Tommy. (Doorbell.) 

Mrs. Buake: Oh, dear. We can’t 
have company till we get this 
straightened out. Clara, steer who- 
ever it is into the other room. 

Ciara (On way to door) : Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Buaxke: I guess I’ll take a look 
upstairs and solve this little mys- 
tery right now. 

Ciara: Mr. Blake, this officer wants 
to see you. (Ushers in PoticeMan). 

Mr. BLAKE: Wants to see me? 

PoLiceMAN: Yes, sir. Are you sure 
there’s not a strange boy in your 
house ? 

Mr. Buake: Why, er, no. As a 
matter of fact, we’re not sure of 
anything right now. Are you look- 
ing for someone? 

PoticemMaN: Yes, sir. A boy from 
the Home. He ran away this after- 
noon, sir. And we have our orders 
to pick him up. I was trailing him 
and lost him in this neighborhood. 
I was sure he had ducked in here, 
but your maid hadn’t seen him. I 
just thought I’d have another look 
around before I left. Would you 
mind if I searched the house? 

Boy (Entering): You won’t have to 


search the house, Officer. Here I 
am. (All call the name of the 
character they supposed him to be.) 

PouiceMAN: Well, you gave me quite 
a chase, didn’t you, kid? 

Boy: I’m sorry, officer, and I guess 
I should tell the Blakes I’m sorry, 
too. 

Mr. Buake: Why didn’t you tell me 
you weren’t Cousin Elsie’s boy? 
Mrs. Buake: Why did you tell me 

your name was Keith? 

Boy: I didn’t tell you my name was 
Keith. The little boy said my 
name was Keith and you believed 
him. 

Bup: But you let me go on thinking 
you were Tommy Ellis? 

Boy: Just because I ate like a din- 
osaur. Well, I was hungry enough 
to eat like a dinosaur, I suppose. 

Martua: Why did you pretend to be 
Johnnie Simms? 

Boy: I wasn’t pretending. I just 
followed orders. You each tol? ‘< 
what to do. 

PoticeMAN: Well, your act is over 
now. Are you ready to go back? 

Boy: As ready as I’ll ever be. But 
before I go, I just want to tell you 
people that this is as close as I ever 
got to spending Christmas Eve in 
a real home with a mother and 
father and children and grandchil- 
dren. Even though I wasn’t who 
I was supposed to be and didn’t 
belong here, it was swell, at least 
while it lasted. Thanks for the 
fruit cake, Mrs. Blake. It was 
good. 

Mrs. Bake: You’re welcome, Keith, 
er, I mean ,. . what is your name, 
anyway? 


Boy: Jce, Joe Sanders, but they call 
me Slim. 

PoLicEMAN: Well, come along, Slim, 
they’ll be looking for you up on 
the Hill. 

Mr. BuakeE: Just a minute, Officer. 
I’d like to ask Slim a question. 
Why did you run away, Slim? 
Where were you going? 

Boy: No place in particular. I just 
wanted to get away. Christmas is 
for families. I thought maybe I 
could just wander around and 
maybe look in the windows and see 
how real kids spend Christmas Eve. 

Mrs. Buake: You’re a real kid, Slim. 

Boy: I’m just one of the gang up 
there, Mrs. Blake. I don’t belong 
to anybody. 

Mr. Buake (Clearing his throat) : 
Now see here, Officer, couldn’t 
something be done about this boy? 

Mrs. Buake: Couldn’t we put in an 
extra cot some place, Henry? 

Bup: He can bunk with me, Dad. 

PoLiceman: This is very nice of you 
people, but this boy is wanted down 
at headquarters and then he’s got 
to go back where he belongs. 

MarrHa: But he said he doesn’t be- 
long to anybody. 

Rutu: If he spent Christmas with 
us, there’d be just that much more 
turkey at the Home for the others 
to eat. 


ll 


Mrs. Buake: Please, Officer. 
really want him. 

Mr. Buake: I’m sure if you spoke to 
your Captain he’d understand, and 
you can tell the officials at the 
Home that Slim is invited to spend 
Christmas with friends. 

Boy: Gee, Mr. Blake, that sounds 
wonderful! 

Mrs. Buake: Please, Officer . . . I 
know you could fix it if you’d try. 
How about it? 

PouicemMaN (Clearing his throat): 
It’s hard to say ‘‘No’’ at Christmas 
time to a request like this. 

Boy: Gee, thanks, Officer. This is the 
best Christmas gift a guy ever had. 
(Carolers off stage start to sing 
““Deck the Hall’’) 

Mr. Buaxe: Here come the Carolers! 
Time to declare Open House. What 
do you say, Officer, suppose you 
join us in a bit of Christmas cheer 
before you make your report. 

PoLicEMAN: Thank you, sir, I don’t 
mind if I do. And I don’t mind 
saying, sir, that it’s folks like you 
and your family who really know 
the secret of a Merry Christmas. 

Mr. Buake: Thanks, Officer. Come 
on, Slim, don’t you feel like eating? 

Boy: Right now, Mr. Blake, I feel 
more like singing. . . . (Cast joins 
in singing ‘‘ Deck the Hall’’ as cur- 
tains close.) 

THE END 
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Christmas Shopping Early 


By Mildred Hark 
and 
Noel McQueen 


Characters 
MorTHER 
FATHER 
Bos 
Ruru 
JUDY 
Ricky 
THE CAROLERS 


Sertinc: The living room of the 
Travers home on Christmas Eve. 
At Rise: The family are all seated 
admiring the Christmas tree. Bop, 
about seventeen, in chair at right, 
FatHEer and MoruHer in chairs at 
left; Rurn, fifteen, and Jupy, 
eleven, on the sofa; and Ricky, 
eight, sprawled on the floor. The 
chairs have been pulled around a 
little so that the effect is of a semi- 
circle of people admiring the tree. 

Ruta: Isn’t the tree beautiful ? 

Jupy: It’s perfect. 

Morner: And to think it’s all 
trimmed and it’s not even seven 
o’clock yet. I can’t believe it. 

Fatuer: Neither can I. Usually at 
this time on Christmas Eve, we 
haven’t even started on the tree. 

Moruer: Not to mention all the other 
things, John. Why, I don’t re- 
member any Christmas Eve that we 
haven’t been up until two or three 
o’clock in the morning. 

Bos: Well, didn’t I tell you Christ- 
mas could be managed efficiently, 


Mom? 
over? 

Moruer: I certainly am, Bob. 

FarHer: Margaret, I think we’ve got 
a smart son. 

Rutu: You know, Bob, I always won- 
dered what you took that corre- 
spondence course in efficiency for. 
Now, I know. 

Jupy (Pointing to bookcase): You 
mean all those big books of yours 
really told how to make Christmas 
simple, Bob? 

Bos: No, of course not, Judy. They 
never even mentioned Christmas. 
They just showed that you can 
solve any problem with efficiency. 
Now, I’m practically an efficiency 
expert. You wait until I’m through 
school, Dad, and go into business 
with you, I’ll bet we can make lots 
of changes in your business. 

Farner: Now, just a minute, Son— 

Bos: But, Dad, there’s no need to 
run anything in an old-fashioned 


Aren’t you glad I took 


way— 

Fatuer: Now let’s not get carried 
away. It’s all right for you to 
make Christmas more efficient, 
but— 


Morner: And he certainly has. 

Ruru: Just think, my presents were 
all bought and wrapped weeks ago! 

Moruer: Yes, isn’t it a wonderful 


feeling? I’ve always read about 
people who did their Christmas 
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shopping early, but I never thought 
I’d be one of them. 

Jupy: You did yours way last July, 
didn’t you, Mom? 

Bos: That’s when I told her to. 

Mornuer: And I did. My, but it was 
hot. I wondered then if it was 
worth it, but I’m surely thankful 
now all my presents are wrapped 
and put away. 

Fatuer: So are mine. That was cer- 
tainly a good idea of yours, Bob, 
telling me to use a personal shop- 
ping service. Why, everything’s 
done. 

Bos: Well, didn’t I tell you there 
needn’t be an uproar every Christ- 
mas Eve? What about those charts 
I gave you? Did you follow them? 

Ruta: Sure. 

Bos (Pulling a paper and pencil from 
his pocket): How long did it take 
you to trim the tree? 

Jupy: Oh, about four hours, I guess. 

Bos (He checks and makes notes as 
he speaks): Well, I’d only esti- 
mated three. Next year I’d better 
put three and a half. I may not 
have allowed enough but you prob- 
ably wasted some time. 

Rutu: Well, we did get to giggling 
over something— 

Ricky: And we kept stopping to ad- 
mire as much as we had done. 

Bos: That’s not very efficient. 

Jupy: But Bob, trimming the tree 
is supposed to be fun. 

Bos: Well, Judy, I got here in time 
to put on the lights, so I know 
that was done in record time. 
(Looking at paper again) How 
about the turkey, Mom? Is it 
ready? 


Moruer: Yes, dear, stuffed and sewed 
and ready for the oven in the morn- 
ing. 

Bos: Fine. Was it done by four- 
thirty this afternoon? 

Moruer: I kept right to your sched- 
ule, dear. Of course I didn’t put 
any chestnuts in the dressing. 

Bos: No chestnuts? But why not? 

Morner: Because, dear, the grocery 
store wasn’t as efficient as I. Maybe 
you’d better speak to them. They 
didn’t deliver my groceries until 
almost six. 

Bos: That’s terrible. 

Morner: Well, I called, but they said 
they were swamped with Christmas 
orders, and it couldn’t be helped. 

Jupy: But Mom, no chestnuts in the 
dressing ! 

Morner: Judy, I guess you have to 
sacrifice something to efficiency. If 
I’d waited for them, I couldn’t 
have kept to Bob’s schedule at all. 

Bos: You’re right, Mom. 

Fatuer: Of course, and the dressing 
will be good anyway. 

Ricky (Rising): Say, Bob, what 
about some snow? You’ve planned 
everything else, and I want a white 
Christmas. (He runs to window.) 

Rutu: Sure, Bob. if you’re so effi- 
cient— 

Bos: But snow isn’t efficient. It 
just tracks in and makes a lot of 
extra work for Mom. 

Ricky: But it’s starting to snow any- 
how. Look! 

Bos: Huh? (Crossing to window) 
Well, I'll bet it won’t keep up. 
The flakes aren’t very large. You’ll 
see—it’ll stop. (He looks at pa- 
per.) Now, is everything else all 
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set? How about clothes? Last 
year I remember Ricky didn’t have 
any clean shirt for church. 

Mornuer: And I had to wash one out 
at the last minute. Well, that 
won’t happen this year. 

Ruru: I even remembered to get my 
dress from the cleaners—the one 
I’m going to wear to the Christmas 
party tomorrow night. 

Jupy: Which dress is it, Ruth? That 
smooth one you made with the gold 
balls? 

That’s right. 

Motuer: Well, Bob, I guess just 
everything is taken care of—thanks 
to you. Dinner, presents, tree— 
even our clothes. 

Bos (Walking about pleased with 
himself): Sure, and didn’t I al- 
ways say it could be done effi- 
ciently? There’s no need of hav- 
ing Christmas paper all over the 
living room and everyone running 
in and out for last minute things, 
and the whole place in an uproar. 
(He sits down.) Why, just look 
at us— 

Morner: I know. 

Fatuer: Here we sit—at peace. 

Ricky (Squirming a little): Well, 
what are we going to do now? 

Moruer: Why, uh, we’re just going 
to sit here, dear, relax— 

Ricky: But it’s Christmas Eve. 

Bos: Certainly it’s Christmas Eve 
and for once we can enjoy it. We 
can admire the tree—and we can 
—admire the tree and— 


Ricky: I did already. 


Jupy: Not this early. The carolers 
never get here until late. 

Bos: They will this year. I spoke 
to them. 

Rutu: You did? 

Bos: Sure. They asked my advice. 
They have trouble every year be- 
cause people keep inviting them in 
for refreshments—then they don’t 
get to some places until late. 

Morner: But how can they help 
that? 

Bos: I told them just to stop five 
minutes at each house. That way 
they can keep right on schedule. 
They’ll be here any minute now. 

Ricky (Running to window again) : 
I don’t see them and I don’t hear 
them either. 

Bos: You will. 

Ruta: In the meantime, why don’t 
we all get our presents out and 
put them under the tree? 

Jupy: But we never open them until 
Christmas morning— 

Moruer: Yes, and usually we don’t 
have any time to admire the pretty 
wrappings. That’s a good idea, 
Ruth. (She rises.) 

Ricky (Starting left): Boy, I’ll say. 
I’m going to get mine right away. 
(He rushes out.) 

Ruta (Starting left, too) : So am I. 

Moruer (Following Ruru. She turns 
back to Faruer.) : Hurry up, John. 
Better get yours out, too. 

Faruer: Ho, I hid mine away in an 
easy place. I can put my finger 
right on them. (Morner and Rut 
go off left.) 


Bos: Well, pretty soon we can listen Fatuer: How about you, Bob? 


to some Christmas carols. 
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Know where yours are? 
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Bos (Je looks very strange.) : Why 
—er—yes, I mean—er— (Rising 
quickly) Dad, you’ll have to excuse 
me. I’ve got to go out. 

FatHer: What’s that? Out? But— 

Bos: Yes—right away. (He starts 
right.) 

Fatuer: But Bob, what for? We’re 
going to get our presents. Where 
have you got yours? In the gar- 
age? 

Bos (As he exits with a rush.): Ill 

see you later. 
(Faruer looks after him and shakes 
his head puzzled. Jupy is stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, look- 
ing distressed.) 

Jupy: Dad, it’s terrible. 

Fatuer: What is? Judy, I’ve never 
seen Bob look so funny. What do 
you suppose is the matter with 
him? 

Jupy: I don’t know. Dad, it’s ter- 
rible. I can’t remember—I can’t 
remember at all. 

Fatuer: Can’t remember what? 

Jupy: Where I put my presents. 

Fatuer: Oh, now, Judy. 


Jupy: I can’t, I tell you. I remem- 
ber buying them about two months 
ago and wrapping them, and then 
—then my mind is a complete 
blank. 

FatuEr: Oh, now, if you just think 
a minute, I’m sure you’ll remem- 
ber. 

Jupy: What do you think I’ve been 
doing? You know how Mother al- 
ways says I’d lose my head if it 
weren’t fastened on— 

Fatuer: But you couldn’t lose a lot 
of Christmas presents. Now they’1l 


turn up. You probably put them 
in your room somewhere. 

Jupy: I know they’re not there. I 
just cleaned all my drawers— 

Fatuer (Starting left): Well, I’d 
better get mine or your mother will 
beat me to it. Now, you just think 
for a minute. (He goes out.) 

Jupy (Walking right, almost cry- 
ing): Think—think? Did I put 
them in the front hall? No. Oh, 
dear. What’ll I do? 

(RurH enters left with a stack of 
Christmas presents in one arm and 
a dress over the other.) 

Rutu (As she enters): Mother, it’s 
terrible—oh—Judy, the most aw- 
ful thing— 

Jupy (As she turns): You ean’t find 
your presents? 

Rutu: My presents? How silly! Of 
course I found them. (She dumps 
them on a chair.) It’s my dress— 
look! 

Jupy: What’s the matter with it? 

Ruta: Half the gold balls are missing 
on the belt and sleeves. The cleaner 
must have lost them. 

Jupy: But that’s nothing compared 

Rutu: Nothing! (Crossing to tele- 
phone) I'll have to call them right 
away. They’ll have to do some- 
thing. (She looks through a tele- 
phone pad.) Where’s their num- 
ber? 

Jupy: But you could wear something 
else. If you knew what had hap- 
pened to me— 

Rutu: I haven’t anything else—not 
that’s dressy enough. (She dials 
quickly.) Hello? Quick Service 
Dry Cleaner? Yes, Merry Christ- 
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mas to you, too, but—this is Ruth 
Travers. I picked up a dress this 
afternoon—I don’t care if you’re 
closing or not. Several of the gold 
balls are missing and— But they 
must be there. What’s that? At 
your main plant and they’re closed 
for Christmas? And you’re just 
closing, too? But listen—(She 
hangs up.) Can you imagine that? 
They won’t do anything. They’re 
closed for Christmas. 

Jupy: But, Ruth, naturally they 
close for Christmas. And I don’t 
think it’s so serious. If you knew 
what had happened to me— 

Rutu: Where’s Bob? He’s so effi- 
cient. Why didn’t he tell me I 
ought to examine my dress? 

Jupy: I don’t know where he is, and 
if you’d just listen to me a minute. 
I can’t find my Christmas presents. 

Rutu: Can’t find—what nonsense! 
They’re in the house somewhere, 
but the gold balls for my dress are 
in a cleaning plant. 

Jupy: You can wear the dress any- 
way— 

Ruru: Oh, of course. It will look 
lovely with half the trimming miss- 
ing. (You hear Ricky off crying.) 

Ricky: Mom! (Crying) Mom— 

Jupy: What’s the matter with Ricky? 
(Ricky enters carrying a pile of 
presents. The wrappings look be- 
draggled and torn.) 

Ricky (Crying): Mom—Mom, just 
look— 

Rutu: Mother isn’t here. 

Ricky (With a sob) : Just look at my 
Christmas presents! 

Jupy: They look as though someone 
had been chewing on them. 
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Ricxy: I—I hid them up in the attic 
and when I went to get them— 
Rutu: The mice! Dad’s been say- 
ing he thought there were mice up 

there. 

Ricky: Yes, the mice have eaten off 
the paper and fancy trimmings, 
and it’s all Bob’s fault. He said 
if I did my shopping early and 
wrapped my stuff, everything would 
be all right. I—I went to the dime 
store with all my money and got 
things and then I wrapped ’em up 
pretty—and now look! 

Rutu: Ricky, you never should have 
put them in the attic, but now don’t 


ery. 
Moruer (Off): John—John—I 
need you. (She enters.) Where’s 


your father? He’s got to help me 
—my goodness! What’s the matter 
with everyone? 

Rut: It’s my dress, Mother. 

Jupy: I can’t find my presents, 
Mother. 

Ricky (Crying) : The mice ate up all 
my Christmas wrappings, Mom! 
(He shows his presents.) 

Moruer: My goodness! 

Ricky: I had them in the attic. 
cries again.) 

Morner: Now, now, darling, don’t 
ery. You can rewrap them. 

Ruru: Mother, you’ve got to help 
me— 

Moruer: Just a minute, Ruth. 

Rickey : But I haven’t got any Christ- 
mas paper, Mom. 

Moruer: No, and of course there’s 
not a bit in the house with Bob 
being so efficient and having us do 
everything early. (She goes to 
table and takes out some coins from 


(He 


a drawer.) Well, here, run down 
to the corner—the drugstore will 
have some—here’s the money. 

Ricky: Oh, thanks, Mom! (Happy 
again) I'll be right back. (He 
dumps his packages on the floor 
and goes out right.) 

Rutu: Mother, the cleaner’s ruined 
my dress—half the gold balls are 
missing— 

Jupy: My presents are missing, 
Mother. 

Morner: Nonsense, they can’t be— 
and you made some extra balls, 
Ruth, don’t you remember? 

Rutu: Why, of course, but I don’t 
know what I did with them. Where 
are they? 

Moruer: On the Christmas tree. 

Rutu: On the Christmas— 

Moruer: Yes, Ricky thought they 
were pretty and I told him he 
could use them. 

Jupy: Sure, I remember now, too. I 
hung one on myself way at the top. 

Rutu: I suppose they’re all at the 
top—but, oh, Mom, you’re a life- 
saver. I’ll get the step ladder. 
(She rushes off left.) 

Morner: Now, Judy, don’t look so 
sad. Your presents are in the house 
somewhere. They must be if you 
put them away. 

Jupy: But, Mom, I just can’t think— 

Morner: They’re probably in your 
room. 

Jupy: No, Mom—or they might be on 
the top shelf of the closet-— (RutH 
comes back with step ladder and 
stands it near tree and gets up on 
it.) 

Moruer: Yes, Judy, and try the guest 
room closet—that hasn’t been 
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cleaned out in a long while. They 
might be there. 

Rutu: I just hope I ean find the balls, 
Mother. There’s so much stuff on 
this tree. 

Jupy (Crossing left): I hope I can 
find my presents. I thought Bob 

- said things were going to be easy 
if we did our Christmas shopping 
early. 

Mornuer: Bob—I wonder where he’s 
got to. 

Jupy: I think he went out, Mom. 
(She goes off left.) 

Moruer: Out? But why would he 
do thet? Oh, I wish your father 
would hurry— vie 

Rutu (At tree): Here’s one—way 
back on this branch here. (She 
takes some tinsel off and hands it 
to Moruer.) Will you take this 
tinsel, Mom, so I can get at it? 

Moruer (Taking tinsel and putting 
it on sofa): But, dear, I hope 
you’re not going to have to untrim 
the tree— 


Ruru: I’ve got to find the balls, 
Mother. There are six missing on 
my dress. (Ricky runs in right 
with bag of paper, cords, seals, etc.) 

Ricky (Pulling paper out of bag): 
Look, Mom, I got paper with Santa 
Clauses on it. 

Moruer (Patting his head): My, 
that’s nice, dear. Why, you’re all 
wet. (Ricky sits down in middle of 
floor with his presents and the pa- 
per, etc., all around him.) 

Ricky: Yeah, it’s snowing like any- 
thing, Mom. Really like Christ- 
mas! 

Ruts (She is reaching around tree, 
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peering, etc.): Hmm, in spite of 
what Bob said. 

Ricky: I saw Bob, Mom. 

Morner: You saw Bob? But you 
must be mistaken, Ricky. 

Ricky: No, Mom, I saw him—riding 
along in a taxi cab. 

Moruer: But what would he be doing 
that for? Judy said he went out, 
too, but I’m sure he must be some- 
where in the house collecting his 
Christmas presents—(FaTHER en- 
ters left carrying a big cardboard 
box.) 

Fatruer: See here, doesn’t my box 
look interesting? (He puts it down 
on a chair.) And it was so easy— 
came right from the store like this 
several weeks ago, with all the 
presents wrapped and everything. 
That was certainly a good idea of 
Bob’s! 

Ricky (Unrolling his new Christmas 
paper): I’m glad someone thinks 
he has good ideas. 

FatruHer: What’s that? (He takes a 
couple of wrapped gifts from box 
and puts them on table, then looks 
around.) Say, what’s happened to 
this room? It’s a mess. What are 
you taking things off the tree for, 
Ruth? (He takes another package 
from his boz.) 

Mornuer: Never mind, John. You’ve 
got to help me—my presents are 
down in the basement and— 

Farner: You mean you haven’t 
brought them up yet? 

Morner: No, I can’t get at them. 
(She takes him by the arm.) 

Fatuer (As they go off): What do 
you mean—can’t get at them? 
(Morner and Fatuer ezit left.) 


Ricky: You know, Ruth, I think I’m 
just going to put the new wrap- 
pings over the old ones. It’ll be 
quicker and besides if I unwrap 
everything, someone might see what 
I’ve got for them. (He begins 
wrapping his presents.) 

I won’t look, Ricky. (Climb- 
ing down from step ladder) Can 
you imagine? I’ve only found two 
balls and there’s at least six. I'll 
have to disconnect these lights, I 
guess. (She crawls back of tree 
and the lights on tree go off. Then 
she gets up on ladder again and 
takes off a string of lights.) 

Ricky: Ruth, are you going to take 
all the lights off the tree? 

Rutu: I’ve got to find the trimmings 
for my dress, haven’t I? (She 
takes off some more stuff.) 

Ricky: But we’ll have to decorate 
the tree all over again. You keep 
taking things off all the time. 

Ruta: There’s nothing else to do. 
You’d better hurry and get your 
presents wrapped so you can help 
me. (Reaching way tnside tree) 
Oh, here’s another one—way back 
in the branches here! 

Jupy (Entering left): Well, I just 
can’t find them, that’s all. I looked 
everywhere Mother said. I turned 
my room upside down— 

Ruts (Turning from tree) : Oh, poor 
Judy! 

Jupy: This is all Bob’s fault—getting 
us to do our shopping so early. I 
could wring his neck. 

Ricky: Judy, some of the stores are 
still open—maybe Dad will give 
you some money and you can get 
some more presents. 


Jupy: It wouldn’t be the same. I 
had just what I wanted for every- 
one—and I picked it all out so 
carefully—oh, I could ery. (She 
almost does.) 

Ruru: Judy, as soon as I find all 
my balls, I’ll help you look. 

Jupy: There’s no use looking. (Pick- 
ing up one of packages FaTHer has 
put on table.) Whose presents are 
these ? 

Ricky: Dad’s, I guess. 

Jupy: But—but this one says: For 
Cousin Doolittle. 

Rutu: What? Who’s he? 

Jupy (Looking at another): And my 
goodness! This tag says: Merry 
Christmas to Aunt Hattie! 

Ricxy: But there’s no Aunt Hattie 
in our family. 

Jupy (Picking up another): And 
here’s one for Uncle Jasper. Who 
are all these people? 

Ricky: Search me. I never heard of 
them. 

Rutu: Judy, Dad had a personal 
shopper get his presents and they’ve 
sent all the wrong stuff! 

Juvy: But I thought this box came 
weeks ago— 

Rutu: Of course, but Dad just as- 
sumed they’d be all right, I guess, 
and didn’t look. (She takes some 
more things from the tree and 
pounces on a ball.) Hooray, I’ve 
found another one! 

Ricky: But the tree’s a wreck! (He 
is still wrapping. Moruer enters 
left. Her face has smudges on it.) 

Moruer (Speaking over her shoul- 
der): Hurry up with my presents, 
John. My, I’m glad we finally got 
them. 


Jupy: Mother, you’ve got dirt all 
over your face! 

(FaTHER enters carrying a dusty 
carton. His hair is awry and his 
face is dirty.) 

Rutu: Dad, what on earth have you 
been doing? You need a bath or 

‘something. You look so funny. 

Fatuer (Setting down carton): 
Well, Ruth, if you’d been moving 
the porch furniture and the win- 
dow screens, not to mention some 
rakes and a lawn mower, I guess 
you’d look funny, too. 

(Mortuer starts taking out wrapped 
Christmas presents from carton and 
putting them under tree.) 

Jupy: But what have you been doing 
that for, Dad? 

Fatuer: Just a little matter of get- 
ting at your Mother’s Christmas 
presents. (He tries to sink into a 
chair but there is too much stuff 
on it. He wipes his brow.) 

Juvy: But I don’t understand— 


Mornuer: Well, Judy, I put them 
down there in a carton last July, 
and in the meantime winter has 
come and we’ve been storing stuff 
away. It all got piled in front of 
my carton. 

Jupy: My goodness! 

FatHer: What’s happened to this 
room? It looks awful—and the 
tree— 

Ruta I’ve found all 
but one, Mother. 

MorHer (Looking around): Well, 
things are in a mess. I don’t see 
how we'll ever get through in time. 
We'll have to get busy— 

Jupy: And I still haven’t found my 
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presents, Mother—and Dad, you’ll 
have to do something about yours. 

Fatuer: Mine? Nothing wrong with 
my presents. (He goes over to his 
box.) 

Rutu: Nothing except they’re for 
the wrong people. 

Fatuer: What’s that? (Looking at 
a package) Cousin Doolittle. (Look- 
ing at another) Aunt Hattie—why 
—why, they’ve sent somebody else’s 
things! 

Moruer: Well, John, you should have 
looked— 

Farner: All right—why didn’t Bob 
tell me to check up? I thought 
if you had a personal shopper do 
it—(Breaking off). This is ter- 
rible. I’ll have to go out or call 
the store or— 

Mornuer: Now, John, I wouldn’t 
worry. There are enough pack- 
ages to go around, aren’t there? 
You can give us each one—it’ll be 
fun seeing what they are, and you 
can settle with the store later. 

FatHer: An _ efficient Christmas, 
that’s good, that is. I’d like to tell 
Bob a thing or two—and where is 
he, I’d like to know. 

Jupy: This is all Bob’s fault. 

Rut: Of course it is. 

Moruer: Oh, now, children— 

Ricky: Sure—Bob and his goofy 
ideas. (Bos enters right with an 
armful of packages, and looking 
sheepish. ) 

Bos: Uh—hello, everyone. It cer- 
tainly is snowing hard. In spite 
of what I said, I guess we’re going 
to have a white Christmas. 

Fatnuer (Sternly): Where have you 
been ? 


Bos: Why—uh—we all said we were 
going to—well get our Christmas 
presents— 

Ricky: Where’d you have yours, Bob, 
in a snowbank? 

Bos: Well—I—guess I had mine in 
storage, sort of. , 

Ruta: Bob Travers, you didn’t have 
them at all. Ricky saw you in a 
taxi. You’ve been out shopping. 

Bos: Well, I—I guess I may as well 
admit it. I did forget to get mine. 
I was so busy planning everything 
else, helping all of you plan an 
efficient Christmas— 

Fatuer: Efficient? Young man, I’d 
like to tell you a thing or two. If 
you ever dare to mention again 
anything about an efficient Christ- 
mas—or doing shopping early or— 

Bos: But—but what’s happened? 
The room—the tree—what’s gone 
wrong? 

Ruta: Everything’s gone wrong— 
everything—and it’s all your fault! 

Ricky: The mice ate up my paper. 


Rutu: And I’ve had to take every- 
thing off the tree to find my dress 
trimmings, and Mother and Dad 
had to move everything in the base- 
ment, and Dad’s got the wrong 
presents— 

Jupy: And I haven’t got any presents 
at all. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, I don’t know 
when we’ve had a more hectic 
Christmas Eve. 

Bos: Yeah, I can see—it certainly 
looks as though you’d been in an 
uproar— 

Ruta: That’s putting it mildly. 

Bos: And you mean nothing has 
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worked out the way I thought it 
would? 

Jupy: Nothing! You’ve just ruined 
everything, Bob Travers. 

Bos: Then I guess there’s no such 
thing as an efficient Christmas. 
Rutu: There certainly isn’t—not if 
you have anything to do with it. 
Moruer: Now, children, don’t be too 

hard— 

Bos: Never mind, Mom. I guess 
they’re right. (Sadly he puts his 
packages down on the sofa, then 
straightens up.) And I believed 
all that stuff I read in my books 
about efficiency. Mom, you know 
what I’m going to do? I’m going 
to throw all those books away! 
(He rushes to bookcase and starts 
taking books out of second shelf.) 

Moruer: Bob, there’s no use your 
being so upset. (He takes more 
books out, piling them on floor, 
then stops as he sees something in 
back of books.) 

Bos: What’s all this? There’s some- 
thing behind the books—packages 
—(He pulls out a flat package.) 

Jupy (Rushing over): Bob, it’s my 
Christmas presents! Oh! Bob! 
(She begins taking more flat pack- 
ages off shelf.) 

Bos: Your Christmas presents? 

Jupy: I remember now—I thought 
you knew everything in those books 
by heart, so you wouldn’t be look- 
ing at them any more, so I decided 
to put my presents behind them. 
They were all flat packages this 
year. 

Rutu: Judy, I’m so glad you’ve 
found them. 

Jupy: Oh, Bob, thank you—thank 


you for showing me where they 
were. 

FatuHer: Son, your books on efficiency 
helped, after all. 

Bos: But I was wrong, Dad. I guess 
efficiency is the bunk. It won’t 
really solve anything. 

Moruer: Now, Bob, there’s nothing 
wrong with efficiency. It’s just 
that—well, Christmas is a time 
that can’t be cut and dried. 

FatHer: And this Christmas cer- 
tainly isn’t going to be. (He has 
taken a pen out and is writing on 
his packages.) Margaret, look 
what I’m doing. I’m writing new 
names underneath the others on 
my presents. I think I’ll give you 
the one labeled Aunt Hattie, and 
Bob, you can have Cousin Doolit- 
tle’s— 

Jupy: That'll be exciting, Dad, see- 
ing what they turn out to be. 

Ricky: I’ve finished wrapping my 
presents, Mom. 

Rut: Then you can help me retrim 
the Christmas tree, Ricky. 

Jupy: Oh, this is fun. (She is put- 
ting presents underneath the tree. 
Bos is watching them all. MorTHer 
smiles.) 

Moruer: There, you see, Bob. You 
didn’t spoil our Christmas at all. 
This is the way we want it to be. 
Doing things for one another at the 
last minute — laughing together— 
(The Carouers are heard off singing 
a familiar carol. The voices grad- 
ually get louder as though coming 
closer.) 

Fatuer: The carolers! 


RurH: And they’re as late as ever. 
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Bos: They didn’t keep to schedule 
either. 

Moruer: Isn’t that beautiful? Let’s 
all sit down and listen until they 
get here. Then we’ll invite them 
in for hot chocolate. (They all sit 
down on arms of chairs, sofa or 
wherever they can push things 
aside and find room.) 

Jupy: Isn’t Christmas wonderful ? 

Ricky: Boy, I’ll say! 

Moruer: It is a beautiful time. Do 
you see now, Bob, why it can’t be 
too cut and dried? 

Bos: I think I do, Mom. 

Mornuer: Christmas is affection and 


love and being happy together. It 
has to come from the heart. (The 
CaROLERS are right outside now. 
You hear them stamping snow off 
their feet, still singing.) 

Moruer: Oh, here they are. Bob, 
open the door. (Bos goes off right 
and comes back immediately fol- 
lowed by the Caroters. They are 
still singing the last verse of a 
carol and the family joins in to 
end. Then amidst shouts of 
“Merry Christmas,’’ the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 


Star-Spangled Midge 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 
Mince BENNETT 
ADELE, her attractive sister 
Mr. Epwarps 
Mr. Hawkins 
Mr. Tate 
OTHER GIRLS 
ScENE 1 

Sertine: A corner of Midge’s dormi- 
tory bedroom in Duncan Hall. 

At Rise: Mince is tacking up a Dart- 
mouth flag in a conspicious posi- 
tion. Enter AprE.Le, her pretty 
blond sister, seventeen, a student 
at Conway College. 

Mince (Hammering in the last tack) : 
Oh, Adele, isn’t it wonderful! I 
got mother’s letter and I can go! 

ApELE: But of course. The chance 


of a lifetime. I mean how could 
she refuse with me along to take 
eare of you. Not one girl in a 
thousand gets to the Dartmouth 
Winter Carnival. 

Mince: It was wonderful of Reddy to 
invite me, a prep school kid. 

AveELE: I hope you act with a little 
sophistication. I mean as the sister 


of . . . You'll never believe the 
latest development. Maybe Chuck’s 
erazy— 


Mipce: Why? What—? 

AvELE: It sounds silly for me to even 
quote him, but he says he believes 
there’s a good chance of my being 
Queen! 

Mince: Del, how marvelous! But I 
thought she was chosen by judges. 

Ave.Le: Exactly. A committee of un- 
dergrads selects about thirty girls 


from the torechlight parade. 
Chuck’s on the committee. We’re 
taken to the Outing Club where 
three old alumni pick out the Queen 
and her court. As it happens, two 
of the judges are in Chuck’s frat. 
Mince: Then it is a matter of pull. 
AvELE: Not at all. It takes a sister 
to make a nasty crack like that. 
But knowing the judges ahead of 
time does give you an advantage, 
and Chuck says, once they ’ve really 
looked at me—oh, what’s the use 
of trying to sell one’s self to a 
sister? But he thinks I’m the type. 
Mince: So do I, Del, I truly do. 


AvELE (Draws an ecstatic sigh) : Oh, 
Midge, imagine what it’ll mean be- 
ing Queen of the Carnival! I— 
she’ll be driven in on a sled as the 
grand climax of the outdoor show 
while the band plays The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Mince: Oh, Del! 

ApELE: That’s only the beginning. 
After that she’ll be interviewed 
and photographed by the press for 
hours. The next day she presents 
the ski cup, and her picture will 
be in all the papers around the 
world—well, around the U. S. A. 

MineE: No wonder you’re excited. 

ADELE (Buttoning her coat crooked) : 
I’m not exactly excited, but I do 
wish I had a gayer ski suit. Chuck 
says that’s very important. 

Mince: I’ve sort of dolled mine up. 

AvELE: Midge, what an idea! I hope 
it doesn’t look too utterly tacky. 
You ought to borrow a fur coat. 
I’m wearing Kay’s sheared beaver. 
Effie offered me her leopard, which 


is much more sophisticated, but I 
look lost in it. 

Mince: Hardly any kids here have 
fur coats. Couldn’t you borrow 
Effie’s for me? 

ADELE: Certainly not. Let’s see your 

_ ski suit? I thought it was all right 
before. 

Mince (Talks as she goes off stage) : 
Reddy wrote me it was to be a pa- 
triotie pageant, so I added stars and 
stripes. 

ApELE: Sounds awful. re- 
turns exhibiting a ski suit on a 
hanger. She has striped the red 
pants with white outing flannel and 
white stars on the blue jacket.) 

Mince (Uncertainly): How do you 
like it? (Swaggers up and down 
stage singing) 

‘*God bless America 
Land that we love...’’ 

AvDELE (Goes over and studies it): 
Not bad—not bad at all. How did’ 
you do it? 

Mince: I just sewed on white out- 
ing flannel. An awful job. 

AvELE: That’s my idea of a ski suit. 

Mince: It is not. It’s my idea. 

ApELE: I mean, I need something 
snappy. Something arresting. Not 
a girl in Conway College has any- 
thing like that I could borrow. 

Mince: I’m glad you like it. I 
thought the effect was pretty good, 
myself. 

AvELE: Yes, it’s all right as far as it 
goes. But you can’t travel in it. 
And it’s awfully important what 
you wear when you get off the 
train. All the boys will be at the 
station and you know—first im- 
pressions. 
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Mince: I should worry. 

ApeLE: If you don’t, I do. I don’t 
want to be ashamed of my sister 
and honestly, Midge, you'll look 
like a prep school kid landing at 
Dartmouth in your old polo coat. 

Mince: Well, I am a prep school kid. 

ApELE: You needn’t brag about it. 
Tell you what I’ll do, Midge. I'll 
borrow the leopard coat for you if 
you lend me that ski suit. 

Mince: And what would I wear? 

ApvELE: Borrow something from one 
of the kids here. Lots of the girls 
are rolling in money. 

Mince (Hugs ski suit): Nothing do- 
ing, Del. I take a creator’s pride 
in this outfit. 

AvELE: Couldn’t you be just as proud 
of it if I wear it? You wouldn’t 
see it, if you had it on yourself. 

Mince: Honestly, Adele, you make me 
sick. 

ApeELE: You make yourself sick, you 
mean. You know you’re acting 
very selfish. 

Mince: I’m acting selfish? What 
about you? Here I make myself 
something different, something orig- 
inal, and you try to grab it. 

ApvELE: But you know very well how 
important it is for me to have ex- 
actly the right thing. My whole 
life may depend on it. Yet you, 
my own sister—and if I hadn’t 
known Chuck, you never would 
have met Reddy and you wouldn’t 
ever have had a bid—despite all 
that, you stand there and argue. 

Mince: But, Del— 

AvELE: There aren’t any ‘‘buts.’’ 
It’s as simple as two and two. Do 
you want me to be Queen? 


Mince: Of course I do, only— 

AvELE: Do you agree that your ski 
suit looks gayer than my shabby 
old, dreary, dingy— 

Mince: Oh, all right. You win. 

AvELE: Then you will lend it to me? 

Mince (Hands over ski suit) : It’s all 
yours, Queenie. 


CURTAIN 


ScEneE 2 

Serrine: Living room in fraternity 
house. 

At Rise: Phonograph is playing a 
loud lively band selection. Cuuck, 
in ski suit and heavy ski shoes and 
ear muffs, is putting a film in his 
camera. Enter Reppy, dressed in 
ski togs without the ear muffs. 

Reppy: Girls aren’t down yet? 
(CHuck pays no attention to him) 
Aren’t we taking in the snow-shoe 
race? Everyone else has gone. 
(Still Cuuck ignores him. Reppy 
goes over and pulls off the ear 
muffs.) Do you have to have all 
that noise? 

Cuuck: Noise? That’s Darcy’s band. 

Reppy (Clicks off radio): I don’t 
care whose band it is, we have two 
of the swellest dates at the Carni- 
val, and we ought to make plans— 

Cuuck: Great guns, what have we 
been doing for the last month? 
(Enter ApvELE in Minge’s suit.) 

Avge: Hello, boys. Where’s Midge? 

Reppy: She’ll be here any minute. 
You’re just on time. 


Cxuuck: And do you look swell! 


Wowie! 
Apete: A _ little—er—different, I 
think. 


Cuuck: Gosh, a knockout! Never 
saw anything like it. 

ApeLe: You wouldn’t. It’s an orig- 
inal model. 

Cuuck: We’re cutting out the snow- 
shoe race so I can give you a knock 
down to a couple of the judges. 
They don’t have any interest in 
catching worms. (Enter 
looking very lovely in a white ski 
suit embroidered in brightly col- 
ored wool.) 

Reppy (Who is nice and shy, goes 
over to Minar): Say, you do look 
swell. 

ADELE (Also impressed) : Yes, Midge, 
it’s quite becoming. 

Cuuck (Gets paper out of his pocket) : 
Here’s our program, girls, in case 
you’re interested. We hang around 
here this A.M. until we happen to 
meet the judges, then we dash to 
Occum Pond for the ice skating 
races. We do some skiing this af- 
ternoon, then we beat it for the 
torchlight parade—which is when 
the judges grab my date. 

ApeLte: Don’t be too sure, Chuck. 
You make me nervous. 

Cuuck: Proves you’re astar. They’re 
always nervous. After you’re 
picked for Queen we have the out- 
door show and I have the pleasure 
of seeing my date enthroned. 

ApELE: Please don’t be so sure. It’s 
bad luck. 

Cuuck: It’s darned good luck for me 
—and for the fraternity. After 
that we tear back here and change 
into evening clothes for a per- 
formance of The Mikado. Follow- 
ing the play there will be a dance 


here—we’re having Leo Darcy’s 
own orchestra. 

Mince: Oh, what fun! 

ADELE: But, Chuck, when do I—when 
does the Queen get interviewed by 
the press? 

Cuuck: Oh, that’ll be fitted in all 

- right. Tomorrow we sleigh ride to 
Mel Adam’s cabin for lunch, then 
bac for the ski jumps. And that’s 
the time, Queenie, when you pre- 
sent the cup to the clicking of 
camera men. There’s a tea-dance 
here at five, a banquet at the Green 
Palms at seven and a final dance 
here at the House. 

Mince: A _ lifetime of pleasure 
squeezed into two days! 

Cauck: Before you gals take off Sun- 
day everyone will want to snap the 
Queen beside each and all of the 
ice carvings. 

Mince: I think your ice statue is mar- 
velous. I was looking at it out the 
window. Who did it? 

Reppy: It’s not very original. Meant 
to be Barbara Frietchie waving the 
flag. 

Mince: Of course. Any one would 
know that. And you made it, 
Reddy? Good for you. 

Cuuck: Want to go out and see it, 
Del? I'll be first to snap your fiz. 

ApeLe: All right. I’d love a breath 
of cool air. (Ezit and 
CuuckK.) 

Reppy: I agree with your sister. 
Chuck shouldn’t be so positive 
about this Queen business. 

Mince: She’d make a pretty queen. 
(Enter James Epwarps, a middle- 
aged man in a shabby overcoat.) 

Epwarps: Hello. Are Tate or Haw- 
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kins around, do you happen to 
know? 

Reppy: Yes, sir, they’re members of 
this fraternity, but they haven’t 
showed up yet. If you want to 
wait .. .? 

Epwarps: Thanks, I will. (Sits 
down and picks up a magazine) 
Mince (Looking out the window): I 
don’t think Del should lean on that 

arm. ... 

Reppy (Joins her): Gosh, no. 

Mince: Oh, oh, Reddy! Isn’t that a 
shame. 

Reppy: Gee! 

Epwarps (Who has also joined them) : 
I made a statue once, twenty years 
ago. It lost an arm, too. But you 
can cement it on with boiling water. 

Reppy: I’ll get some. 

Mince: Maybe I can help you. (Fait 
Reddy) 

Epwarps: A nice piece of work. 
Good design. 

Mince: It is, it’s wonderful. I’m 
so sorry. (Enter ApELE and 
Chuck) 

ApELE: I seareely touched it. They 
shouldn’t be so frail. 

Cuuck: Don’t worry. He’ll fix it. 
Where is he? Gone for water? 
(Exit Cxuck left) 

Mince: Really, Del, you might have 
been more careful. 

ApeLe: Nonsense. It was just about 

to fall off, anyway. (Draws MincE 

to one side) Tell me, Midge, who 
lent you that suit? 


Mivce: Pussy Partridge. She made 


me take it—said it was the only 
way it would ever get to the Winter 
Carnival. 

ApeLe: Well, I must say, she was 


very generous. It’s a very good 
looking outfit. 

Epwarps: Best looking ski suit I 
ever saw, if you’ll pardon my in- 
trusion. (ApELE looks at him 
scornfully ) 

Mince: Thank you. I think maybe 
you’re an artist. 

Epwarps: Yes, I am a painter. If 
you see Mr. Tate or Mr. Hawkins, 
will you please tell them old tur- 
pentine was looking for them. 
(Enter Reppy with a saucepan 
of steaming water, followed by 
Cuuck) 

Cuuck: Come on, Del, we’ll help the 
sculptor. 

Ave.eE: No, thank you, it breaks when 
I look at it. 

MingE: I’ll hold the arm for you, 
Reddy. (Pulls on bright mittens) 

Epwarps: Maybe I can be of some 
use. Miner, Reppy, Mr. Ep- 
WARDS) 

ApvgeLE: Who was that house painter? 

Cuuck: Great guns, Del, that’s the 
portrait painter, James Edwards. 
The third judge. 

AvDELE: Really? How should I know? 
You didn’t speak to him. 

Cuuck: I only know him by sight. 
Shush, here come the others. (Enter 
Mr. Tate and Mr. Hawkins, both 
middle aged.) Mr. Tate, Mr. Haw- 
kins, may I present my friend, Miss 
Adele Bennett. (The two men bow 
graciously to ADELE) 

Mr. Tate: This young man has been 
singing your praises. . . 

Mr. Hawkins: And not without 
cause. 

AveLe: Thank you so much. There 
-was a charming man in here asking 
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for you gentlemen. He only just 
left. The portrait painter... . 

Mr. Tare: Old turpentine! We 
three have a very important job. 

Mr. Hawkins: The boys should have 
let him do it alone. What do we 
know? 

Mr. Tate: I think I hear him outside. 
Come along, Hawk. (Ezit Mr. 
Hawkins and Mr. Tarte) 

Cuuck: You made a big hit, Del, I 
could tell by their expression. 

ApELE: Maybe, but not with the artist 
and he’s going to have all the say. 
(Looks out the window) Chuck, 
will you do something for me? Go 
out and ask Midge to come in. I 
want to see her—alone. 

Cuuck: Sure, Queenie. 

ApELE (Stamps her foot): Don’t say 
that. (Exit Cuuck, right. ADELE 
smooths her ski suit, looks at it 
in disgust and walks back and 
forth restlessly as she waits. MipcE 
hurries in.) 

Mince: It’s going to be all right, Del. 
Mr. Edwards was so nice and help- 
ful. 

ApELE: He isn’t going to be very 
helpful to me. Did you hear what 
he said about your suit? 

Mince: Well, natch. He was talking 
to me. He also said, if he didn’t 
live so far away, he’d like to paint 
my picture in it. 

ADELE: There you are, grabbing away 
my crown. 

Minge: Del, what are you talking 
about ? 

ApvELE: He’s the third judge and the 
other two said they’d abide by his 
decision. 

Mince: Really? 


AvELE: Absolutely and it’s easy to 
see whom he’ll select. Oh, Midge, 
it isn’t too late... 

Mince: Yes, it is. I’m sick of swap- 
ping. And as it happens, I prefer 
this, myself. 

ADELE: You palmed off something 

you didn’t like... 

Mince: I didn’t palm it off. You 
wanted it. 

ADELE: But you admit what you have 
is better. And you know what it 
means to me. Think, Midge, only 
think of the years you'll have to 
come to the Carnivals. This may 
be my last chance. It wouldn’t be 
so cruel, if Chuck hadn’t made me 
believe... 

Mince: That’s not my fault. You 
wanted what you have and now 
you have it. 

AvELE: Midge, for the last time, I ask 
you, will you swap? 

MingeE: I don’t know. have to 
think about it. 

CURTAIN 


ScENE 3 

Sertinc: A bare room with a long 
table. 

At Rise: The three judges are enter- 
ing from left. 

Mr. Epwarps: Let’s get this over and 
we can enjoy ourselves. 

Mr. Hawkins: To tell the truth, I’m 
sick of looking at girls. 

Mr. Tare: I wouldn’t say that—but 
then, I’m younger than you. 

Mr. Hawkins: Yeah, a month. Any- 
way, I’m ready to settle for old 
turpentine’s choice. He’s a pro- 
fessional. He should know. 
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Mr. Epwarps: As I understand it, 
seven girls will have been selected, 
six for maids-in-waiting and the 
seventh for Queen. 

Mr. Tate: Right. 

Mr. Epwarps: Of course I don’t 
know which ones the boys have 
chosen, but I haven’t seen any one 
today more attractive than the girl 
in the white suit who’s staying up 
at your fraternity. 

Mr. Hawkins: The Bennett girl. 

Mr. Tate: She’ll be one of them. Her 
date’s a judge and he’s been rav- 
ing about her to me. 

Mr. Epwarps: It’s hard on the other 
six. 

Mr. Tate: That’s life. I remember I 
was mad as thunder when your 
best girl was made Queen. What 
was the name of the girl I brought 
that year? Effie—Effie something- 
or-other. I was crazy mad about 
her. But by the end of the Carni- 
val I was mad—period. 

Mr. Epwarps: Let’s not start reminis- 
cing until we finish this job. Sit 
down, you two. I’ll call them in. 
(Mr. Tate and Mr. Hawkins take 
chairs leaving the middle one for 
Mr. Epwarps, who goes right and 
calls.) We’re ready, girls. Come 
in slowly and walk around the table 
until we tell you to stop. 

Mr. Tate: We need music. Isn’t 
there a phonograph .. . 

Cuuck (Off stage): Yes, I'll put on 
a record. (Sound of ‘‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’’ as the girls slowly 
walk around the table. ApDELE and 
Minge are last. ApELE wears the 
white suit. When AvELE passes the 
the table, Mr. Tate nudges Mr. 


Epwarps. As they start to circle 
the table the second time, Mr. Ep- 
warps stands up.) 

Mr. Epwarps: Wait here, girls. I 
want to have a conference with the 
other judges. 

Mr. Tate: Why? I thought... 

Mr. Epwarps: Come on, Hawk, come 
along, Tate. (To the girls) We'll 
stretch out the suspense as long as 
possible. (Exit JupGEs) 

lst Gru: It’s no suspense to any one. 
(Goes over to ApELE) You look 
simply wonderful. 

Mince: She sure does. I’m so excited 
being a maid-in-waiting I can 
hardly breathe. 

Reppy: Gee, I don’t see how anybody 
can choose between you. 

Cuuck: You know, Del, I liked the 
star-spangled suit, darned if I 
didn’t. 

2np Giru (Looks at Mince and shakes 
her head) : It is very effective, but 
the other’s the loveliest thing I ever 
saw. 

Mince: That’s what Mr. Edwards 
said this morning. 

3rp Girt: There you are. Well, I’m 
not grousing. I hadn’t any idea 
I’d rate at all. 

Cuuck: That’s the idea. You girls 
have no kick. Gosh, it wasn’t easy 
to pick seven from the hundreds 
and hundreds. 

AvELE: Here they come. (The JupGEs 
file in and take their seats.) 

Mr. Tate: One last inspection, please, 
girls. (The Boys crowd to the side 
and the Girts walk by like manni- 
kins. The Jupges whisper together, 
then all nod in agreement. Mr. 
Epwarps stands up) 
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Mr. Epwarps: It is unnecessary to 
tell you seven young ladies that a 
great honor has been bestowed on 
each and every one of you. We 
wish to compliment the committee, 
it is obvious they chose well. In- 
deed, they did such a good job it 
is hard for us to select one of you. 
Not a young lady but would do 
Dartmouth credit, were she selected 
Queen. 

AvELE (Sighs) : Oh-h-h. 

Mr. Epwarps: I’m sure it is hard for 
all of you and I’ll get to the point. 
Since we can’t settle for seven and 
must make a choice, it is the unani- 
mous decision of the judges that 
Queen’s crown go to Miss Bennett 
—(ApELE starts forward) Miss 
Bennett in the stars and stripes. 

Mince (Aghast) : Me? 


Mr. Tate: Yes, you. 

Mince: You—you really mean that? 

Mr. Epwarps: We really do, my dear. 

Mince: But you said—you said you 
liked the other suit. 

Mr. Epwarps: So I do. And what’s 
in the suit is important, too. I 
noted how kindly you were this 
morning when the ice statue was 
broken. Remember the old saying, 
‘*There’s nothing so kingly as kind- 
ness’’? Well, we think that goes 
for Queenliness, too. 

Reppy: Sure, Midge, I would have 
chosen you in a second. 

Mince: Oh, I don’t know what to say. 
I—I ... I can’t say anything but 
**thanks.’’ What does a Queen do 
when she thinks she might cry? 


THE END 


Naomi-of-the-Inn 


by Helen E. Waite and Elbert M. Hoppenstedt 


Characters 
ELISABETH 
SALOME 
THOMAS 
Naomi, daughter of the Inn-keeper 
Martua, her friend 
LypDIA 
Dorcas 
INN-KEEPER 
JOSEPH 
Mary 
ANDREW 
Two SHEPHERDS 


Scene I 

Sertine: The courtyard and entrance 
of the Inn at Bethlehem. 

At Rise: ExisaBetH and 
well-dressed travelers, enter from 
the Inn. They are obviously dis- 
gruntled. 

EuisaBetH (Sarcastically) : So this— 
is Bethlehem’s best! 

Satome: Not only her best, but her 
only Inn. (She crosses to bench.) 
Once it may have been a royal city, 
but now... 

E.isaBeTH: Now it is a place fit only 
for the most lowly sheep tenders! 
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However, our husbands may be able 
to gain some special favors from 
the Inn-Keeper. Sit here while we 
wait. (She gestures toward the 
bench, and SaLome accepts the in- 
vitation.) You and your family 
made a lengthy journey to attend 
this gathering of David’s kin? 

Satome (Nodding): Yea, we came 
from Joppa. 

: And we came from Cana. 
It was most inconvenient to leave 
our home at this season. 

Satome: Of all the insolent decrees 
which Caesar has inflicted upon us, 
this herding us together in the 
cities of our forefathers, so that we 
may register in the Emperor’s 
books, is the most wretched, and 
why we submit... . (She ts inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Si- 
MON and Tuomas from the Inn. 
speaks eagerly.) 

ExuisasetH: Well, my husband, did 
you win better quarters from the 
Inn-Keeper? 

Smmon (Shaking his head gloomily) : 
I could gain nothing. The place is 
a bedlam—every late comer trying 
to bargain with some early arrival 
for the best places. 

THomas: And one might expect to 
obtain a special favor from Caesar 
himself as to hope that one of the 
holders of the best quarters in the 
Inn will yield it. 

EuisasetH (Half-angry): Did you 
say to the Inn-keeper that I would 
not sleep in the place he had allotted 
to us? 

Smon (Drily) : I did. 

EvisaBsetH: And what answer did he 
have? 


Srmmon: That if you could find a bet- 
ter place he would be glad enough 
for you to have it. 

EuisaBetu (Beating her hands) : This 
is wretched! 

SaLomE: But indeed, Bethlehem is 
filled to the very gates. And must 
all the descendants of our glorious 
king, David, be crowded into this 
Inn? 

Tuomas: All those who are not for- 
tunate enough to have relations or 
friends in the city to house them. 

EuisaBetu (Tossing her head): Our 
relations and friends live in finer 
places than Bethlehem! 

Srmon: And because they do live in 
finer cities, we must abide in this 
poor Inn. ... (Naomi, the daughter 
of the INN-KEEPER, a girl about 
twelve, appears in the doorway. 
Behind her is her friend, Martua. 
Naomi holds a water-jar on her 
head. At sight of her, Evisaperu 
speaks sharply.) 

EuisaBetH: Well, girl! Do you go 
to the well for water? Make haste 
to return. My throat burns for a 
cup of cold water! 

Tuomas: The special cakes which I 
ordered to be made for my wife and 
myself—are they ready? I said 
they were to be brought to us in an 
hour. Go fetch them at once, girl! 

EuisaBetH: See to it you bring my 
eup of water before you do any 
other errand. Be off to the well, 
now! (Naomi remained.) 

Naomi (Calmly): I have come to 
tell you... 

EuisaBeTtH: I cannot endure this 
thirst! Simon, command the girl 
to go.... 
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Smon (Roughly): Have you no re- 
gard for the comfort of your 
guests? Go to the well with all 
the speed... . (He is interrupted 
by the entrance, from left, of 
MarrHew, Lypia, and Dorcas, a 
child of perhaps seven or eight 
years. Matruew addresses Naomi 
and Martua courteously enough.) 

Matruew: Greetings, damsels. 

Naomi: Greetings to you, sir. 

Lypia (Petulantly): Do make haste 
with this business, Matthew! You 
know how weary I am, and Dorcas 
will have another fit of tears if we 
are not settled soon! 

Matruew (To girls) : Do you receive 
the Inn’s guests ?—Ah, yes, I know 
your face now. I stopped here 
once before, for a night, when I 
went up to Jerusalem last. You 
are the Inn-keeper’s daughter, and 
they call you Naomi-of-the Inn... . 

Lyp1a (Stamping her foot): Who 
cares what anyone calls her? Why 
should you waste words with a 
child, when I am tired and chilled 
and hungry? Listen to me, Naomi- 
of-the Inn! Like everyone else 
who comes to this despised city 
these days, we are seeking a place 
where we may stay until the people 
have been numbered for the great 
Caesar’s pleasure. .. . 

(Interrupting) : The place 
you will find will be poor enough, 
I promise you. 

Lyp1a: Why we could not have been 

registered in our own city... . 

(Dorcas suddenly crooks her arm 

over her eyes, and sinks to the step 

of the Inn, sobbing. Marrua and 

Naomi glance at her anziously. 
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Marruew lifts her up, and Lypia 

continues scornfully.) Yes, truly it 
is enough to make even a child weep, 
this senseless decree of Rome that 
each person must be enrolled in the 
city of his forefathers! 

MatrHew: And so we, who have the 
honor to be of David’s royal line— 

Lyp1a: David’s royal line! And sup- 
pose we are! What does it profit 
us! Another ruler, a conquerer, in 
far-off Rome, commands us to go 
hither and yon to please his 
slightest whim? Where is the 
Promised One of Israel, of whom 
the High Priests always talk, and 
the prophets sang—the Glorious 
One, who is to lift the oppressors’ 
yoke from our necks and subdue 
all our foes? He is long in coming! 

MatrHew: He will come at God’s 
appointed hour. (Places an arm 
about Dorcas.) Say no more, 
Lydia. You are wearied with the 
journey. (Zo Naomi.) There is 
still room for us? I know we come 
late. 

Naomi (Doubtfully) : The Inn is well 
filled, but perhaps my father may 
find room for you. 

Lyp1a (Tossing her head) : I demand 
a good place! (Naomi steps 
through the doorway, followed by 
MartTHA.) 

Naomi: If you will enter, my father 
will show you what room he has. 

Lypia (Speaking over her shoulder 
as she crosses the threshold) : It is 
certain that all the most desirable 
quarters—if there were any such 
in this miserable hovel—will be 
taken, but if you bargain shrewdly 
enough, you may be able to ex- 
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change with some early comer, 

Matthew! 

MatrHew: You may trust me to do 
my utmost, Lydia. (He guides 
Dorcas into the Inn. Having 
watched them go, Naomi turns 
towards others.) 

EuisaBetH (Sarcastically): Perhaps 
about the ninth hour you will start 
for the well? 

Naomi: My father bade me come here 
and tell you that the evening meal 
was ready. You will find fresh 
water and everything else waiting 
for your pleasure. 

ExuisaBetu (Springing up): You are 
tardy with your message, girl! 

Smon: Doubtless the hungry horde 
within the Inn has devoured every- 
thing worth the eating! 

Tuomas: Come, Salome, we must 
make haste, now that the girl has 
remembered to summon us. (NAoMI 
wisely remains silent, and the four 
enter the Inn. When they are 
gone, the girls cross to the bench 
and seat themselves. Naomt’s 
weariness is evident. Her shoulders 
sag, and the gesture with which she 
puts her veil aside is listless. 
MartTHa places both hands over 
Naomi’s in quick compassion.) 

Marta: Are all your days like this 

one, Naomi? . . . One long stream 

of jostling, complaining people? 

When I heard that Uncle Saul had 

set up an Inn, I thought it would 

be an exciting thing . . . to see so 
many people pausing in their trav- 
els, to wonder who they were, and 
what had brought them to Bethle- 
hem, and perhaps see strangers 
from Crete or Rome, but, I have 


been following you ever since we 

arrived at dawn, and never have I 

heard a traveler speak a gentle 

word! Tell me, Naomi, are trav- 
elers always so impatient? 

Naomi: A few who come are kind. 
Most often I shut my eyes to the 
others. But, oh... tonight...I 
am very weary of being Naomi-of- 
the-Inn! 

Marrna: All the day you have been 
answering the demands of strangers 
... hurrying with water, or carry- 
ing meat and bread, and when the 
strangers were not clamoring for 
your service, you were on errands 
for your mother, or tending the 
door for your father. 

Naomi: It is the decree from Caesar 
which has caused this crowd. It 
does not make them happy to re- 
member that they are of David’s 
blood, and yet they must obey the 
law of Caesar. 

Marrua (Indignantly): And so, to 
show how worthy they are of fine 
things, they all demand the best 
spot in the house, and special serv- 
ice. 

Naomi: My father does not mind. 
Indeed, he is well pleased with the 
day’s work. Never has our Inn 
been so filled. Not a space left, 
since the travelers from Capernaum 
arrived. 

Martua (With concern): No, not so 
much as an inch even for you. 

Naomi: Truly, Martha, to sleep in the 
stable is no great hardship. The 
animals are safe and gentle, and 
the hay fresh and clean. 

Marrua: And you will be glad to get 

away from everyone who shouts for 
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attention and reviles Bethlehem 
and everything in it. How have 
you guarded your tongue and your 
temper when everyone reviles Beth- 
lehem and everything within the 
city? 

Naomi: Oh, over and over again I 
have been angry. So many of the 
strangers have been scornful of our 
Inn, calling it wretched and vile, 
and not fit to linger in even for a 
day—my father’s splendid Inn, in 
which even a High Priest or a Cen- 
turian would fare as well as at 
any Inn of Jerusalem? My father 
has had high praise from many 
strangers who have stopped here. 

Marrua: But today. ... 

Naomi: Yea, most of the guests were 
wearied with traveling, irritated 
by being crowded with so many 
others, and sore in spirit because 
they must obey Caesar’s decree. 
And many of them seek to seem 
important by claiming to miss fine 
things. But I did bridle my 
tongue, for I wished to watch all 
of our guests. Martha, two days 
ago Rabbi Joses told me. . . (She 
checks herself suddenly, for Exisa- 
BETH, Stmon, and the INN-KEEPER 
appear in the doorway. ELIsaBeTH 
almost darts into the courtyard.) 

EuisaBetH (Angrily): I tell you I 
will not bide in the room with all 
those other women! Some other 
place must be found! 

INN-KEEPER: If you find it, you are 
welcome to lodge there, lady. 

Smion (Roughly) : Sir, are you being 
insolent to my wife? 

INN-KEEPER (Folding his arms) : No. 
It is no insolence, but the simple 


truth. It is my regret my Inn is 
no larger, but so it is. 

EvisaBetH: I tell you, I cannot... 
nay, I will not endure the company 
of so many! And the erying of 
that child Doreas would surely 
send me mad! I would sooner 
‘sleep in the street! 

Smmom INN-KEEPER): I would 
pay you well— 

INN-KEEPER: So would many others. 
... (Mary and Josepu, walking 
very slowly, enter from right. 
JOSEPH supports Mary.) 

JosepH: Here is the Inn. God be 
praised. Here we may rest. (TJ'o 
INN-KEEPER) I know we come late, 
but we were delayed upon the road. 
Will you show us some place... 
any place, in your Inn where my 
wife may rest in peace? I am a 
poor man, but I will pay you all 
that I have.... 

INN-KEEPER (Shaking his head): 
There is no room. Not so much as 
an empty corner. 

JosEPH (In a flat tone): No... room. 

INN-KEEPER: None. 

JosepH (Unsteadily, as if he had 
been struck a blow): For myself I 
ask nothing. But for my wife... 
oh, good sir... 

Mary: Nay, Joseph, I would not leave 
you! 

INN-KEEPER : It is useless to ask. Even 
my own daughter is turned out 
of her bed because of the crowd. 
I have nothing, unless... (He 
looks at EvisaBetTH.) Lady, you 
were saying you refused to accept 
the place allotted to you. If you 
do refuse... 

EuisaBeTH (Scornfully) : Give up the 
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bed and room space for which my 
husband has paid you his good 
money? Not I! Doubtless these 
people ean find shelter under some 
palm tree! (The INN-KEEPER is 
genuinely distressed. He fidgets 
with his belt and looks down before 
he turns to JosEPH.) 

INN-KEEPER: I am truly sorry. But 
there is no other place I know. ... 

Naomi (Springing up): Father! 
(Soft eagerness rings in her voice.) 
Father! There—there is the stable! 
They can have that! I will go to 
sleep in the cave on the hillside. 
Andrew will be watching his sheep 
with the other shepherds, and will 
guard me as well... . (Her father 
fingers his chin thoughtfully, but 
JosePH whirls upon her angrily.) 

JosePpH: You said a stable? You 
would lodge my wife in a stable? 

Naomi (Faltering): It... it is clean 
and fresh, sir, and the hay is fresh. 

INN-KEEPER: If it is fit for my 
daughter, it would be fit for your 
wife. 

Mary (Touching JosErH’s arm): 
The hay . . . would smell sweet, and 

. and it would be soft to rest 
upon. And we would be alone. Let 
us go to the stable, Joseph. (JosErH 
looks first at her, then at the INN- 
KEEPER, and makes a gesture of res- 
ignation. ) 

JOsEPH : Yes, we will go to this stable. 
Lead the way, girl. 

Naomi (Starting toward left exit): 
This way, if you please. (JosEPH 
and Mary follow, and Naomi leads 
from the stage. As they go, 


THomas comes from Inn.) 
Tuomas (To INN-KEEPER): My good 
sir, something must be done with 


the child of Lydia and Matthew 
of Capernaum. Her wails are dis- 
tracting all the women, and upset- 
ting the children. My wife says 
the women’s quarters are a verita- 
ble Tower of Babel, and not to be 
endured. Even the child’s mother 
would gladly see her taken away 

. is there anyone in the village 
to whom you could send her for 
the night? 

INNKEEPER (Shaking his head) : Nay, 
no one. 

EvisaBetH: Her wailings are not to 
be borne, I can assure you of that! 

INNKEEPER: I can think of nothing— 
unless, I send her with my daugh- 
ter. She has much skill with chil- 
dren. But—would her mother per- 
mit her to go? 

THomas: From my wife’s account 
I think the mother is almost dis- 
tracted. Send her anyway, so she 
disturbs no one. (Smmon and Extsa- 
BETH chorus approval. INNKEEPER 
stands undecided, then says slowly) 

INNKEEPER: Well, it will do no harm 
to approach the parents. I will see 
what they say. (He turns, and re- 
enters the Inn, followed by the 
others, except Marrnua, who still 
remains seated on the bench. When 
they are gone, she brings her hands 
together tightly.) 

Martua: Oh, poor, poor Naomi-of- 
the-Inn ! 

CURTAIN 
* 
Scene 2 

Sertine: A field upon the hill. 

Ar Rise: Naomi and Marrna are 
seated on the ground near the left 
entrance. They are wrapped in 
cloaks. 
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Naomi: It was good of you to come 
with me, Martha. 
Martua: I could not bear to think 
of you here alone with that trouble- 
some child. To think of her mother 
being willing to shift the burden 
to you! And what a night she has 
given you! 

Naomi (Sighs): It has been hard. 
But she sleeps now. Let’s think 
of something else. Martha, do you 
know, I believe that wonderful 
days are close at hand for our poor, 
conquered country. 


Martna: Do you think our promised 
Messiah is about to appear? We 
are always waiting for him, and 
always being disappointed. What 
makes you think his reign is so 
near? 


Naomi: Rabbi Joses spoke to me 
about it two days ago, and bade me 
watch all our guests closely. He 
thinks the time is at hand, and that 
our Messiah may appear now, at 
this very gathering of David’s de- 
scendants, and lead us from under 
the oppressor’s heel. Remember 
what the prophet said?—‘‘And 
thou, Bethlehem, in the land of 
Judea, are not the least amongst the 
princes, for out of thee shall come 
a ruler to rule my people Israel. 
And his name shall be called won- 
derful, mighty counselor, everlast- 
ing father, and the prince of 
peace.’’ 

MartHa: It would be glorious— 
Naomi: And since then I have ob- 
served every stranger eagerly, hop- 
ing that I might have the honor of 


preparing the place for our Great 
Redeemer. 


MartrHa: And do you think he has 
taken lodging at the Inn? 

Naomi (A sudden tired note in her 
voice): I—oh, I do not know. I 
thought I would know him in- 
stantly. That he would be set 
_apart. I—I have seen many com- 
manding men, who spoke with au- 
thority, but—oh, I do not know if 
he is there! (A silence falls. Na- 
om hides her face in her hands, 
and MarruHa props her chin in 
her hands. Suddenly the wall op- 
posite them brightens with a soft, 
white light. MarrHa watches it 
for a moment before she speaks.) 

Marta: Naomi! Naomi, look! What 
is this light? (Naomi raises head.) 

Naomi (Awed): I—I do not know! 
It is not the dawn! I’ve never 
seen such light before! (Now the 
choir begins singing, softly at first, 
but with swelling voices, ‘‘Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.’’ This 
may be followed by the chorus of 
‘Angels We Have Heard On 
High,’’ sometimes known as the 
Westminster Carol. ‘‘Gloria in ex- 
celsis, Gloria in excelsis, Deo.’’ 
Then the light gradually fades, and 
MartuHa and Naomi clutch at each 
other in awe.) 

MartHa: That music—what was it? 

Naot: I do not know. 

Marrua: What did it mean? 

Naomi: I do not know—oh, I do not 
know! (There is the sound of run- 
ning feet, and ANpREW, Naomi’s 
brother, followed by Two OTHER 
SHEPHERDS, enters excitedly.) 

Naomi! Martha! You— 
did you see—did you know? 

Naomi: We saw a great white light, 

and we heard wonderful voices 


singing. Did you see and hear the in the Highest, and on earth peace, 


same? good will toward men.’’ And 
ANbREW: Oh, there was more! Much when the angels were gone away 
more! As we were watching our from us into heaven, we started in 


flocks, the sky opened before us, haste. 
and an angel from the Lord ap- ANprew: Naomi, you said there was 


peared— a couple lodged in the stable? 
Seconp SHEPHERD: And we were Naomi: Yes. (She is plainly bewil- 
sore afraid! dered.) 
AnprRew: Yes, we were. And the ANprew: Then let us hurry down to 
angel said unto us, ‘‘Fear not, for the stable, and see this thing which 


behold I bring you tidings of great the Lord has made known unto us! 
joy, which shall be to all men, for (SHEPHERDS hurry off left stage.) 
unto you is born this day, in the Marrna: Oh, Naomi— 
city of David, a Saviour, which is Naomi (Still bewildered): Martha, 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be Martha, tell me, what does it.mean ? 
a sign unto you, ye shall find the Marrna: It means that Rabbi Joses 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, was right. Our Messiah has ap- 
and lying in a manger.”’ peared in Bethlehem. As a baby. 
Naomi: A—manger? And when you gave up your place 
Tarp SHeruerpv: And suddenly im the stable tonight, you—oh, 
there was with the angel a multi- | Naomi, don’t you see? Yow pre- 
tude of the heavenly host, praising pared the place for his coming! 
God, and saying, ‘‘Glory to God THE END 
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Characters 
ELSIE 
JACK 
GINNY 
DANNY 
MorTHER 
FATHER 
DIANA 

TmeE: Christmas Eve. 

Sertine: The living room of a farm- 
house. 

At Rise: Exstr, fourteen years old, is 
fussing with a light cord from the 
Christmas tree lights. Ginny, nine, 
is seated in chair left, stringing 
popcorn from bowl on table near. 
Danny, seven, is holding a glass 
ball in one hand and grabs some 
popcorn from bowl with the other 
and stuffs it into his mouth. 

Ginny: Danny, don’t eat the pop- 
corn. There won’t be enough for 
the tree. 

Danny: But I like popcorn. 


Exsiz: So do I—on the Christmas 
tree. Oh, it does look nice! Some 
people may say popcorn trimming 
is old fashioned but I think it adds 
a touch. 

Ginny: We always have it. (Danny 
takes another handful of popcorn 
and Ginny playfully slaps his 

hand.) But we won’t this year, 

Danny, if you don’t stop. (He 


Jingle Bells 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


grins and hangs ball on Christmas 
tree.) 

Exsie: I wish Jack would hurry and 
get back from the barn so he could 
help me with these lights. 

Ginny: Where’s Diana? Couldn’t 
she help you? 

Exste: Diana probably doesn’t like 
trimming Christmas trees. 

Danny: But everybody does. 

Este: Well, don’t ask me what 
Diana likes. She’s been here over 
two months now and she hasn’t 
entered into anything. Even at 
school. ... 

Ginny: Mother says we shouldn’t 
talk about her, Elsie. After all, 
she’s our cousin and she’s visiting 

Exsiz: I know and I’ve done my best, 
but the way she acts. . . so superior 
to everything! Well, I’ve made up 
my mind to one thing. . . I’m not 
going to let her spoil our Christmas. 

Ginny: As though anyone could do 
that. (FarHer and Jack, who is 
about twelve, enter left. They are 
brushing snow off their coats.) 

Jack: Boy, is it snowing! And com- 
ing down harder every minute. 

Fatuer: Children, Jack and I have 
a Christmas present for you. 

Exsiz: But Dad, it’s too early for 
presents. ... 

FatHer (Laughing): Not for this 
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one. There are four new kittens 
out in the haymow. 

Danny: Kittens? Oh, boy! 
color are they? 

Jack: There’s a white, two spotted 
and an all black. 

Ginny: Four baby kittens for Christ- 
mas. Why, that’s one for each of 
us. 

Fatuer: Well, I thought your cousin 
Diana might like one. 

Danny: I want the black. 

FatHer: Maybe you ean all draw 
straws. Where’s your mother? 

Ginny: She’s working on my costume 
for the play, Dad. 

FatHer: What’s that? She’d better 
hurry, hadn’t she? Doesn’t the 
play start at eight o’clock? 

Eusiz: Yes, and we’ve got so much 
to do before we leave. Finish the 
tree and. ... 

Ginny (Rising): Oh, I’m so excited, 
being in a play on Christmas eve. 
(Dancing around and chanting) 
I’m a Christmas angel. I’m a 
Christmas angel! 

Jack (Pulling her hair teasingly) : 
Hmm, why they ever picked you 
for an angel, funny face, I can’t 
imagine. If they knew you the 
way I do.... 

Exsie: Jack, will you help me with 
these lights? 

Jack: Sure. (Taking off coat and 
throwing it over chair) You don’t 
need me any more in the barn, do 
you, Dad? 


What 


Farner: No. I just want to see that 
the animals are all good and warm 
for the night and then close things 

up tight and I’m done. It’s really 


getting cold out and with this 
heavy snow. ... 

Ginny: Dad, we'll be able to get to 
town, won’t we? 

Farner: Oh, sure. I think we can 
get the old bus started. 

Ginny: But if it’s so cold and the 
roads get bad.... 

Jack: It’s only a mile to town, 
Ginny. 

Farner: We’ll get to the schoolhouse 
all right. Why, Ginny, do you 
think I want to miss seeing you act- 
ing like an angel . . . for once? 
(He grins at her and goes out left.) 

Etstr: Dad’s so cute. We have more 
fun around here. Come on, now, 
Jack, get busy. There’s something 
wrong with the cord. (She hands 
him cord.) 

Jack (Glancing at it): Nothing to 
it, Elsie. Just a loose wire. (He 
takes out his pocket knife and 
starts fiddling around with the 
screw in the plug. The others con- 
tinue to trim tree. Ginny adds 
another string of popcorn. Diana, 
a girl about fourteen, enters left. 
She speaks in a reserved way with- 
out much expression, as though 
holding herself in. She stops and 
hesitates as she sees them all work- 
ing on tree.) 

Euste: Oh... Hello, Diana. 

Ginny: Would you like to help us 
trim the Christmas tree ? 

Diana: Why, I—I don’t know. I 
don’t think so. (She crosses to 
table right.) I left a book in here. 

Jack: Oh, come on. It’s fun. 

Diana (Coming near tree) : Well—all 
right. (Danny hands her a colored 
ball from box which she tries to 
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fasten to tree.) How does it work? 

I can’t seem to. ... 

Jack: For gosh sakes. There’s a 
fastener right on it. Just bend it 
around a little. 

Ginny: Doesn’t the tree look pretty, 
Diana? 

Diana: I—I’ve never seen popcorn 
used on a Christmas tree before. 
(She finally gets the ornament on 
tree.) 

Exstz (Looking at her): No, I sup- 
pose you haven’t. 

Danny (Handing her another orna- 
ment): Here’s another one, Diana. 
Put that right in front somewhere. 

Diana (She takes ball and nervously 
starts to fasten it to tree. It slips 
out of her fingers and falls and 
breaks.): Oh... . (The others all 
stop what they’re doing.) 

Danny: You’ve broken it! 

Ginny: That was my favorite orna- 
ment. 

Este: We’ve had that one for years 
—ever since I was little. 

Diana: Well, I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean to break it. (DANNy picks 
up pieces of broken ornament and 
sadly puts them in ornament box 
on floor.) 

Danny: It was such a pretty one. 

Diana: Perhaps I’d better not help 
after all. (She crosses to table and 
picks up her book.) I'll go up- 
stairs and read. 

Ginny (Trying to be helpful) : We’re 
almost through anyhow, Diana. 
We'll be leaving for the play be- 
fore too long. Don’t forget about 
that. 

Diana (She is about to go off left.) : I 

don’t think I’ll go. 


Ginny: Not go? But I’m in the play 
aud there’s going to be a party 
afterwards and... . 

Diana: Father sent me several new 
books for Christmas, you know. I 
think I’ll just stay here tonight 

_and read them. (She goes out.) 

Jack: Can you feature that? Read 
a book on Christmas Eve! 

Este: I guess Diana’s just too so- 
phisticated for Christmas. 

Ginny: Why does she act so funny? 
As though she didn’t like any of 
us? 

Exsiz: I suppose she thinks we’re all 
a bunch of hicks because we live on 
a farm near a small town. She 
doesn’t like our town—she doesn’t 
like our school. . . . I’m the same 
age as she is and you’d think she 
would warm up to my crowd, but 
she just looks at them all in that 
superior sort of way... . 

Jack: The way she looked at our 
Christmas tree. 

Danny: She’s never seen popeorn on 
a tree, she says. 

Exsiz: I suppose she likes all blue 
lights and silver ornaments. 

Ginny: It sort of spoils everything— 
having her act so funny. 

Este: I just wish she didn’t have to 
be here—that’s what I wish. 
(Moruer calls from off left.) 

Moruer (Off): Ginny—oh, Ginny. 
(MorHeErR enters, carrying a white 
costume over her arm and a card- 
board suitbor. There are shiny 
beads and sequins sewed on the 
costume and the sleeves give the 
effect of wings.) 

Ginny: Mom, you’ve got my costume 

finished ! 
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Mortuer: Yes, and I do think it’s 
pretty if I say so myself. (Notic- 
ing tree) Oh, the tree looks won- 
derful! 

Ginny (Taking costume and holding 
it in front of her, showing the 
wings): Mom, you put more shiny 
stuff on the wings! Look at my 
wings, everybody. (Chanting) I’m 
a Christmas angel—I’m a Christ- 
mas angel... . 

Jack: Hmm, you know what I said. 
It will take more than wings to 
make you an angel, Ginny. 

Moruer: Nonsense, she’s going to be 
perfect. (Setting suitbox on table) 
Ginny, here’s a nice clean box to 
pack it up in. I suppose we ought 
to be getting ready to leave before 
too long. 

Este: Dad says it’s snowing like 
anything. 

Ginny (Laying costume across bor): 
I hope we don’t have any trouble 
getting there. Oh, Mom, wouldn’t 
it be terrible if we couldn’t make 
it? 

MorHer: Now—now, of course we’ll 
get there. Where’s Diana? I 
though she’d be helping you with 
the tree. 

Exsre: She didn’t want to, Mom, or 
at least that’s the way she acted. 
And then she broke one of our 
favorite ornaments. .. . 

Moruer: Now, Elsie, she didn’t mean 
to. 

Ginny: And Mom, she’s not even 
going to the Christmas play. 

Morner: Not going to the play? But 
I don’t understand. 

Jack: I guess she thinks it’s beneath 
her dignity—just a school play. 


Morner: Children, you’re being very 
unkind. I’ve asked you to be nice 
to Diana. 

Mom, we’ve tried—we’ve done 
everything. But it’s just no use. 

Moruer: You know she’s living with 
us this winter because your Uncle 
Ben wished it. He expressly said 
he wanted her to have a chance at 
some real home life. 

Jack: Mom, she’s just not interested 
in anything around here. 

Exstz: I simply don’t understand 
her. 

Morner: Perhaps you haven’t tried 
hard enough. You know how dif- 
ferent her life has been from yours. 
I’ve told you all that. Her mother 
died when she was a baby and she’s 
had no one but her father and your 
Uncle Ben has had to be away so 
much on newspaper assignments. 
Diana’s been at boarding school or 
in an apartment in the city with 
just a housekeeper. Now she has 
a chance at a real home... . 

Este: But Mom, she doesn’t like it 
here. She shows it in everything 
she does. 

Moruer: If you children would let 
her share in your fun and your 
work, too. ... 

Ginny: But she can’t do anything, 
Mom. Why, even when I asked her 
to help me wipe the dishes she 
broke a cup. 

Moruer: You break dishes, too, some- 
times. 

Ginny: And she makes her bed so 
funny. 

Moruer: You could help her. 

Jack: And she isn’t interested in 
anything on the farm. Why, when 
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I showed her our prize calf, she 
was afraid of her. Dad said she’d 
like one of the new kittens but I 
doubt it. 

Danny (Disgustedly) : And she’s up- 
stairs now reading a book. 

Exsiz: She’s just a wet blanket, Mom. 
Why, she’s even spoiling our 
Christmas. 

Moruer: Children! 

Exsiz: I don’t care. It isn’t half as 
much fun when you have someone 
like that around—someone who’s 
critical of everything. 

Morner (Really upset): Children, 
I’m surprised at you and very dis- 
pleased. Diana is our guest and 
it’s Christmas Eve, the very time 
when you ought to be thinking 
about bringing happiness to others 
instead of thinking about your- 
selves. 

But, Mom... . 

Morner: No, I don’t want another 
word out of any of you. I’m going 
up and talk to Diana and ask her to 
come down. (She goes out left.) 

Jack: Boy, Mom is really angry. 

Exsiz: I—I’ve never seen her look 
that way. Why, it just won’t be 
like Christmas with Mom all upset. 

Ginny (Almost crying) : I—I thought 
we were all going to have such a 
good time—first the play... . 

Euste (Putting her arm around 
Ginny): Don’t ery, Ginny. We'll 
still enjoy the play. We'll still 
have a good time. Oh, this is one 
more thing Diana has done. 

Danny: I’m sorry now I got Diana 
the best Christmas present. Mom 
said I ought to get her something 
nice and I got the best bracelet the 
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dime store had. I spent fifty cents 

of my egg money. 

Never mind, Danny. 

Ginny: She probably won’t like any 
of the things we got. 

Exusie: Well, I’m sorry now I made 
her those mittens. You should have 
seen the way she looked at the 
sweater I knitted for Mom. 

Ginny: But Mom will love it. It’s 
beautiful, Elsie. 

Exsie: Diana probably thought it 
looked homemade. She sent to the 
city for all her presents. (FATHER 
enters left carrying a snow shovel.) 

Jack: Say, Dad, what’s up? Are 
you having trouble? 

FatTHer: No, not yet. I got the car 
started all right. But I’m going 
to shovel out the front driveway 
a little before we try to get through. 

Jack: Is it that bad? 

FatHer: Well, the snow’s piling up 
pretty fast. (He crosses toward 
right.) 

Ginny: Dad, we’ve got to get to the 
play. 

FatHer: We'll certainly do our best. 

Jack: I’d better help you shovel, 
Dad. 

FatHer: No, you go on and finish 
your lights. This won’t take long. 
(He goes out right.) 

Ginny: Oh, dear! 

Don’t worry, Ginny. We'll 
make it. 

Ginny: I’d better pack up my cos- 
tume. (She folds costume care- 
fully and puts it in the box. Diana 
enters left. She carries an armful 
of presents wrapped in expensive 
paper.) 

Diana: Aunt Stella said perhaps I 
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ought to come downstairs. She said 
maybe I could help. 

Ets: Thank you. But we’re prac- 
tically finished with the tree. Jack’s 
fixing the lights... . 

Jack: In fact, they’re all fixed. (He 
reaches behind the tree, pushes the 
plug in and the Christmas tree 
lights come on.) 

Diana: Oh! Well, I thought I could 
bring my presents down anyhow. 
Put them underneath the tree. 

Jack: Oh, not now, Diana. 

Ginny: We never do that until later 
Christmas Eve. 

Eustz: We'll do that when we get 
home from the play. 

Danny: It’s a lot more fun if we 
do it all together. 

Diana (Too quietly): I see. 

Exsiz: I suppose you can leave them 
if you want to, Diana, but we just 
never do. We never put our pres- 
ents under the tree this early. 

Diana (Not repressed any longer. 
Breaking) : And I always do every- 
thing wrong, don’t I? 

Exstz (Surprised): Why, Diana. 

Diana: Of course I do. That’s what 
you all think—that’s what you’re 
always saying. And in a way, I 
don’t blame you. You can all do 
so many things that I haven’t been 
taught to do. Every time I see you 
making something, I feel so stupid. 
Even stringing the popeorn—why, 
I can’t even help trim a Christmas 
tree without breaking the orna- 
ments! 

Ex.siz: But we didn’t think you 
wanted to help. We thought you 
didn’t like it here. 

Diana: Oh, I’ve tried to like it here 


—I wanted to. You all have so 
much fun together, and I’ve been 
so lonesome—but I know you’re 
always criticizing me... . 

Jack: But, Diana, we didn’t mean 

Diana: And now that it’s Christmas, 
well, I just don’t think I can stand 
it, knowing none of you likes me. 
Daddy and I always felt so happy 
at Christmas—that is, when he 
could be with me ... (MornHer 
enters left and stops short as she 
hears D1ana.) 

Exsiz: Diana, we didn’t know how 
you felt. 

Diana (Going right on): Oh, maybe 
our Christmases were different 
from yours but they were fun, too. 
Daddy and I would look at the 
Christmas windows, and on Christ- 
mas Eve he’d bring home a won- 
derful tree—all decorated—and we 
felt warm and close—and now— 
(She runs out left crying, still hold- 
ing her presents.) 

Danny (Sorry for her): Boy! 

Motuer: Children, what have you 
done to make Diana ery like that? 


Exsiz: Mom, it’s all our fault. We 
didn’t know. We didn’t under- 
stand. 

Jack: We’ve been so dumb, Mom. 

Ginny: We thought Diana didn’t 
like Christmas, and why, she loves 
it as much as we do. 


Morner: I’m glad you’re beginning 
to understand. 
Exsie: I feel so sorry. I’ve got to 


tell her. 
now. 


I wonder if I should go 


Jack: I’d wait a minute, Sis. Give 
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her a chance to pull herself to- 

gether. Then we'll all tell her. 

Ginny: Maybe she’ll go to the play 
with us now. (FATHER enters 


right. He is out of breath.) 
Farner: Children, I’m afraid it’s 
no use. 


Ginny: Dad! 

Morner: Tom, you look exhausted. 

Farner: I shoveled a path to the 
road and then I tried the car. I 
got her a little way and now she’s 
stuck. I ean’t get her started at 
all. 

Ginny: You mean we can’t get to the 
schoolhouse ? 

Jack: Maybe if I help you push, 

Farner: I’m afraid it’s hopeless, 
Son. I know how you children 
have counted on the play and the 
party afterwards... . 

Ginny: But I’m in the play, Dad! 
I’m the Christmas angel. 

Danny: How can they have the play 
without Ginny? 
Moruer: Oh, dear! 

do? 

Ginny: Dad, Mary Simpson’s in the 
play too—maybe the Simpsons can 
get their car started. 

Jack: Sure, Dad, and the Simpsons 
have to go right by here. 

Fatuer: That’s a good idea. 
eall them up. 

Mom, while Dad phones, 
go get Diana. 

Morner: Yes, Elsie, do that. 

(Exste goes out left. FaTHER goes 


What can we 


I'll 


to phone and is about to pick up 
the receiver when it rings.) 
MornHer: My goodness! 
Fatuer (Into phone): Hello? ... 


Why, John—John Simpson. I was 
just going to call you... What’s 
that? You can’t? Well, I guess 
that settles it—neither can we... 
Too bad... All right, if you have 
any luck pick us up and if we have 
any we’ll do the same for you. 
Fine! Goodbye. (He hangs up.) 
The Simpsons are stuck, too. I 
guess we're just out of luck. 
(They all look sad. Este rushes 
in left very upset.) 

Exste: Mother—Dad—Diana’s gone! 

Morner: Gone? 

Orners: What? (£tc.) 

Moruer: But she can’t be, Elsie! 

Este: I tell you she is, Mother, and 
her heavy coat isn’t in the closet. 
I looked. 

Morner: But I can’t believe she’d 
go out in this storm. (Turning to 
FaTHer.) She was upset, Tom. 
She and the children had a mis- 
understanding. 

Farner (Starting left): I'll go right 
out. I don’t see how she could have 
got very far in this snow. She 
must have gone out the back way— 
I’ve been out front all the time. 

Jack: I'll come with you, Dad. (He 
puts on his coat.) 

Moruer (Worriedly): Oh, Tom!— 

FatrHer: Now, now, don’t worry. 
We'll find her. She'll be all right. 
(FarHer and Jack go out left.) 

Exste: She’s got to be all right. Oh, 
Mom, this is all our fault. 

Moruer: There’s no use to keep on 
blaming yourselves. You children 
just didn’t understand how she felt. 
I’d better get something hot ready 
to drink. She’ll be cold. (She goes 
out left.) 


Ginny: But why would Diana rush 
out like that? Where did she in- 
tend to go? 

Exsiz: I don’t know. Maybe she had 
some idea she could get to the sta- 
tion—take a train back to the city. 

Danny: But her father’s away. 

Ginny: Oh, I don’t care what hap- 
pens if only Dad finds her. I don’t 
even care about not being in the 
play. 

Danny: The play. Gee, I’d almost 
forgotten about it. 

Ginny: I guess they’ll just have to 
do without an angel. 

Eustz: They’ll postpone the play, 
Ginny—they’ll have to. The Simp- 
sons can’t get there either. 

Danny: But what good’s a Christ- 
mas play when Christmas is all 
over? 

Ginny: We can still have a nice 
Christmas Eve if only Dad finds 
Diana. I’m not even going to think 
about the play any more. 

(Putting arm around Ginny) : 
Just the same, I know how disap- 
pointed you are, Ginny. We all are. 
(MorHeERr reenters.) 

Morner: Well, I’ve got some hot 
broth ready. I looked out of the 
kitchen window but I couldn’t see 
a thing, it’s snowing so hard. (She 
walks about nervously.) Oh, I wish 
they’d come back. 

Eustz: Try not to worry, Mom. 

Morner: But if anything should hap- 
pen—Uncle Ben left Diana in our 
care— 

Ginny: What could happen? 

Jack (Off left. Calling): Mother— 
Mother! Everything’s all right. 

Moruer (Turning left): Oh! 
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Jack (Still off): We’ve found her, 
Mother—here she is! (Jack enters 
leading Diana by the hand. She is 
wearing coat and scarf.) 

Moruer: Diana! (MornHer rushes 
to her, putting her arms around 
her. The others crowd around, 
too.) 

Exsie: Oh, Diana, we’re so glad— 

Ginny: We’re so glad to see you. 

Danny: say! 

Diana (Shyly but she is smiling) : 
Jack’s been telling me you would 
be. He’s been trying to explain— 

MortHer (Feeling her hands): You 
must be frozen. Oh, we’ve been 
so worried. 

Diana: I’m sorry, Aunt Stella. It 
was foolish of me to rush out like 
that. But I’m not a bit cold. I’ve 
been in that old shed back of the 
barn. 

Eutstz: That old wagon shed where 
Dad keeps all the old machinery we 
never use? 

Diana: Yes. I had no idea where I 
was going when I started out but 
I’ve often gone there before when 
I felt lonesome. 

Morner: My goodness! You poor 
child! 

JacK (Grinning): Listen — before 
anyone talks any more—Dad said 
to tell you all to hurry. 

Ginny: Hurry? 

Jack: Yes, hurry and get your things 
on. We’re going to the play. 

Ginny (Joyfully): You mean he got 
the car started? 

Jack: No, but we’re going just the 
same. Diana figured it out. 

Diana—but how? 
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in the shed— 

Ginny: Sleigh? 

MorHer: Why, of course, the old 
sleigh Grandpa used to use when 
he lived here. I’d forgotten it was 
there. 

Extstz: So had I. And besides I’d 
never have thought—Diana, how 
in the world did you get the idea? 

Diana: Well, you see I was sitting 
in the sleigh out there when your 
dad and Jack found me. 

Jack: Dad could see her footprints 
led to the shed—the snow was cov- 
ering them up fast but he found 
them. 

Diana: I suppose one reason I liked 
to go out there was because of the 
sleigh. One of the nicest memories 
I have is of a sleigh ride Daddy 
took me on when I was small. Sit- 
ting there sort of brought it back. 
Why, there are even some old bells 
on the sleigh. 

Extstz: So you suggested we use the 
sleigh tonight? 

Diana: Yes. When Uncle Tom said 
he couldn’t get the car started, I 
thought why not? Why couldn’t 
we use the sleigh? 

Etsiz: Why not, indeed? Diana, 
you’re wonderful! 

Ginny: Oh, it’s perfectly thrilling. 
A sleigh ride to the play! 

Jack: We’re going to pick up the 
Simpsons, too. Come on now, every- 
body, hurry and get your coats. 
Dad’s hitching up the horses—I 
helped him pull the sleigh out of 
the shed. 

Ginny: I'll get our things. 

runs off left.) 


(She 


Jack: You know that old sleigh out 


Jack: Dad says we better dress warm. 
It’s really cold. 

Exste: Oh, Diana, can you ever for- 
give us for acting the way we did? 

Diana: Can you ever forgive me? I 
see now that you thought the same 

things about me that I thought 
about you. 

Eusiz: But we should have known— 

Diana (Smiling): I guess when peo- 
ple are a little different, they often 
misunderstand one another. 

Morner: Yes. I often think that if 
people everywhere could really 
know one another, we wouldn’t 
have any more trouble in the world. 

Diana: That’s what Daddy wrote me 
in his Christmas letter. He’s doing 
a series of articles on different coun- 
tries, and he said if all the peoples 
could know what the others are 
feeling and understand them, per- 
haps we could really have peace 
on earth everywhere. But here I 
read that letter and I didn’t apply 
it to myself at all. 

Moruer: Never mind. Everything’s 
all right now. 

Ginny (Rushing in with a bundle of 
coats, mittens and scarfs): Here 
are the coats—everybody find their 
own. (Jack and Diana already 
have coats on. Este, Ginny and 
Danny put on coats and mittens, 
laughing as they unscramble them. 
Moruer puts coat on, too.) And 
oh, I’d better not forget my angel 
costume. (She picks up suitboz.) 

Danny (As he puts on his mittens. 

Happily): Oh, boy, it’s Christ- 

mas Eve and we’re going on a sleigh 

ride, and we’ve got new kittens! 

Did you know that, Diana? 


Diana: No. Oh, they’re so cute— 
kittens. 

Danny: You can have the black one. 

Diana: I’d love it. I love animals 
but I haven’t been around some of 
them much and I always feel I 
don’t know how to act. 

Jack: We'll teach you. 

Danny: I’m glad I got you such a 
nice Christmas present, Diana. 
Wait until you see. It’s— 

(Laughing): Danny, don’t 
tell! You'll spoil the surprise. 

(Sleigh bells are heard off.) 


Characters 
Last Year’s Teppy Berar 
Last YEAR’s Rac DOLL 
run the clock 
Tock 
24 Days or DecEMBER 

Sertine: The playroom. 

Time: Midnight, November 30. 

Av Rise: Last Year’s Teppy Brar 
and Last Year’s Rac DOLL are 
asleep against chairs, in rather awk- 
ward propped-up positions. When 
the clock begins to strike midnight, 
they wake up slowly. By the time 
the 10th stroke approaches, they 
are fully awake. They jump up 
and rush to the clock, trying to 
hold back its hands. 


Treppy Berar: 
The magic hour of 12 o’clock! 
Listen to us, Tick and Tock. 
We must see you in a hurry! 
Last year’s toys are full of worry. 


Time Out for Christmas 


by Aileen Fisher 


Jack: There’s Dad with the sleigh! 

Ginny: And listen to the sleigh bells. 

Diana (Happily starting to sing): 
** Jingle bells, jingle bells.’’ 

ALL (Singing as they start off): 
‘Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle 
all the way. Oh, what fun it is to 
ride in a one horse open sleigh!’’ 
(Moruer tucks a scarf in here and 
pulls up a coat collar there as they 
all troop off singing. As much of 
the song may be sung as is neces- 
sary for exit.) 

THE END 


Rag Doi: 
Listen to us, Tock and Tick— 
Stop the clock, and please be quick. 
In a second, you remember, 
You'll be ticking-in December. 
And—boo, hoo!—with Christmas 

nearing, 

We are much in need of cheering! 

(Tick and Tock come from behind 
the clock. They always speak in 
quick, staccato voices, like the sound 
of a clock ticking.) 

Tick: What 

Tock: is 

Tick: all 

Tock: the 

TicK: noise 

Tock: and 

Tick: clat- 

Tock: ter? 

TEeppy Bear: Something serious is the 
matter. 

Raa Doi: 
Last Year’s Teddy Bear and I 
Are so worried we could ery. 


(She takes out her handkerchief) 
Tick: Wor- 
Tock: ried, 
Tick: Rag 
Tock: Doll? 
Tick: Tell 
Tock: us 
Tick: why. 
RaG 
Well, it’s practically December 
(Two more ticks will end Novem- 
ber) 
And that means that Christmas 
Day 
Isn’t very far away, 
And—perhaps it may sound dumb 
But we wish it wouldn’t come! 
Tick: Wish 
Tock: it 
Tick: would 
Tock: not 
Tick: come! 
Tock: How 
Tick: so? 
Teppy Bear: 
Well, it’s hard on us, you know: 
Christmas means that girls and boys 
Will be getting brand new toys— 
Teddy Bears... 
Rag Dott: And Rag Dolls, too. 
Teppy Berar: 
And, since we’re no longer new, 
What will we old-timers do? 
Tick: 
Tock: 
Tick: 
Tock: 
Tick: 
Tock: 
TICK: 
Teppy Bear (70 Tick and Tock) : 
If you’ll only help us out, 
We'll be saved—without a doubt. 
Raa 
Just forget to tick, you two, 
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From Christmas Eve, until it’s 
through, 

Then tick again the 26th, 

And all our troubles will be fixed. 

Treppy Bear: 

If you forget to tick, you see, 
_ Christmas simply will not be. 
And, with Christmas blotted over, 
Last year’s toys will be in clover. 
RaG 
Then, of course, the girls and boys 
Will gladly keep their last-year 
toys. 
Oh, how happy we shall be! 
(She dances a wobbly dance just 
to think of it.) 
Teppy Berar: 
We'll dance the hornpipe merrily. 
(He does a funny jig. Tick and 
Tock point at the calendar.) 

Tick: But 

Tock: first 

Tick: the 

Tock: days 

Tick: must 

Tock: all 

TICK: a- 

Tock: gree. 

Ra@ 
December days should be delighted. 
They must feel all snubbed and 

slighted. 

They just tiptoe in... and go, 
Christmas always steals the show— 
It gets all the fame... 

Tick: That’s 

TOCK: so. 

Teppy Berar: 
Don’t let Christmas tick this year! 
Then our standing will be clear— 
We will rule the playroom still, 
And be bubbling with good will. 

Rag 
No new toys will take our places. 


We will have the gladdest faces. 
Tick: 
Tock: 
Tick: 
Tock: i 
Tick: 
Tock: 
Tick: 
Tock: ing. 

Rac Dou: Oh, their answers will be 
thrilling! (Rag Doiu runs to the 
calendar, stands before it, and sings 
to the tune of ‘‘Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas.’’) 

Rac 

Listen, you December days, 

Do you think it’s right 

Christmas captures all the praise, 
All the fame in sight? 

Don’t you think it would be best, 
And adventuresome, 

If old Christmas took a rest 

And just didn’t come? 

Tick: Ev- 

Tock: ’ry 

Tick: day 

Tock: must 

Tick: have 

Tock: a 

Tick: turn. 

Treppy Bear: Oh, the secrets we shall 
learn! (TEppy Bear runs to calen- 
dar and sings to tune of ‘‘Jolly Old 
St. Nicholas.’’) 

Christmas captures all the praise. 
Christmas stands accused ! 

Listen, all you other days, 

Don’t you feel abused? 

Step right out and have your say— 
Is there any doubt 

Christmas is a holiday 

We could do without? 


Dec. 1 (Coming from behind calen- 


great honor to be the first day of 
the month in which Christmas 
comes. Christmas may be first in 
some ways, but it can never be the 
first of December! I’m perfectly 
satisfied with the part I play. 
(Exits behind calendar, as Dec. 2 
comes out.) 

Dec. 2: You think I’m jealous of 
Christmas? Why, without me 
Christmas wouldn’t be what it is. 
Without me... 

Dec. 3 (Coming out): And me... 

Dec. 2 and 3: There would be two 
less days for getting ready for 
Christmas, for expecting it, and 
thinking about it, and shopping for 
it. Why, people need us. (They 
exit, and Dec. 4 comes out) 

Teppy Bear (Mopping his brow): 
It’s getting rather warm in here! 

Rae Doty: 

At such a season of the year... 
Something must be wrong, I fear. 
Dec. 4: Who said Christmas gets all 
the praise? In some countries J’m 
the beginning of the holiday season. 
In France I’m called St. Barbara’s 
Day. That’s the day people float 
grains of wheat on plates of water 
and put them in a sunny window or 
near the fire. If the grain sprouts 
well, there will be a good harvest 
the coming year. And in Czecho- 
slovakia on December 4, a twig of 
cherry is put in water. Everyone 
watches for it to bloom by Christ- 
mas Eve. If it does bloom, the 
girl who took care of it will marry 
during the coming year. So, you 
see, how important I am! (£zits.) 


dar): Do without Christmas? I Rag Dowt (Subdued) : Perhaps we’re 
should say not. 


I consider it a 


rather out of date. 


Treppy Berar (Subdued) 
of luck, at any rate. 
Raa Dou (Hopefully) : The rest will 

side with us, just wait! 

Tick: In 

Tock: the 

Tick: end 

Tock: we'll 

Tick: get 

Tock: this 

Tick: straight. 

Dec. 5 (Coming out): Christmas has 
nothing on me. On the night of 
December 5th, which is the same as 
the Eve of December 6th, St. Nicho- 
las comes to Holland! The chil- 
dren put out their shoes, and next 
morning. ... (Dec. 6 appears) 

Dec. 6: Next morning they find them 
full of candy and toys and treas- 
ures. 

Teppy Bear (Amazed): December 
6th! Well, I’ll be jiggered. 

Raa Dotui: Nothing works the way 
we ‘‘figgered.’’ 

Dec. 5 and 6: Yes, we’re the Festival 
of St. Nicholas in Holland. We 
don’t envy anyone! (They exit. 
Days of DecEMBER from 7 through 
11 come out separately at intervals, 
and all five are on the stage at once 
until after they have sung a carol 
at the end of their speeches.) 

Dec. 7 (Skipping out): I’d be lost 
without Christmas. 

Dec. 8 (Dancing out): So would I. 

Dec. 7: Along about now every year, 
school children are learning parts 
for the Christmas program... . 

Dec. 8: And speaking pieces. .. . 

Dec. 9 (Coming in with half-finished 
present) : And making presents... 

Dec. 10 (Jn lilting voice): And 

learning Christmas songs... 


: We’re out 


Dec. 11: 
seals.... 

Dec. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11: And singing 
carols! ( They join together and 
sing a lively carol, like ‘‘Joy to the 
World.’’ When the song is fin- 
ished, they exit.) 

Tick: They 

Tock: don’t 

TIcK: en- 

Tock: vy 

Tick: Christ- 

Tock: mas 

TicK: an- 

Tock: y. 

Rae (Sighing): I feel cheaper 
than a penny. 

Treppy Berar: 
All my fur is getting itchy. 
Guess our plan was not so litchy! 

Dec 12 (Entering): About this time 
of year, people are all excited about 
the community Christmas tree and 
the community toy shop. It’s won- 
derful! (Stares at Teppy Brar 
and RaG Dot.) Why, you’re per- 
fect, Last Year’s Teddy Bear and 
Last Year’s Rag Doll. You’re just 
what they need down at the toy 
shop. You’d make dandy new 
presents for someone who wouldn’t 
get much otherwise. That is, if 
your master and mistress would 
give you up. Of course, some chil- 
dren are so fond of their last year’s 
toys they’d never give them up. 

Teppy Bear: Is that true or are you 
fooling? 

Rae 
Maybe we should have more school- 

ling— 

Seems we have some things to ii 

Treppy Brar: Seems we acted out of 
turn. 


And selling Christmas 


Dec. 12: Just remember, Christmas 
has a place for everyone, some- 
where! An important place. (Ez- 
its) 

Dec. 13 (Coming in): I am the day 
of Santa Lucia in Sweden. On 
December 13, Santa Lucia, dressed 
in white, starts going from house 
*o house to tell the Christmas story. 

And that’s not all. On Decem- 
ber 13, twelve days before Christ- 
mas, the peasants of France say 
that they are able to foretell the 
weather for the next twelve months. 
I don’t feel abused. (EF vits.) 

Dec. 14 (Hurrying in and out): Am 
I having fun! Only nine more 
shopping days till Christmas! 

Dec. 15 (Hurrying in and out): You 
should see the lines of people at the 
post office. If it weren’t for me, 
I’m sure those Christmas parcels 
would never arrive in time! 

Dec. 16 (Coming in slowly) : On the 
night of December 16, the nine-day 
celebration of the Posadas begins 
in Mexico. 

Treppy Bear (Counting on fingers) : 
That will bring us, swift as swift, 
Right up to the 25th. 

Rag Doi: Our idea has fallen flat! 

Tick: The 

Tock: Po- 

TIcK: 

Tock: 

Tick: 

Tock: is 

Tick: that? 

Dec. 16: Posada means an inn or 

lodging house in Spanish. For 

nine days before Christmas, the 
people of Mexico act out the hard- 
ships Mary and Joseph had when 
they were trying to find an inn in 


Bethlehem. (Dec. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, and 24 enter carrying 
lighted candles. As they come in 
slowly they sing the Litany of the 
Virgin, or recite the Rosary; or, tf 
either of these would be too difficult, 
they might sing an old carol.) 

Dec. 17 (As if knocking on a door) : 
Open, please, to a stranger. 

Dec. 16 (As if answering the knock) : 
Who is it knocks at my door so late 
at night? 

Dec. 17: We are poor pilgrims search- 
ing for a place to rest this winter 
night. 

Dec. 18: We have traveled a long 
way from Nazareth, down the River 
Jordan. 

Dec. 19: The night is cold and windy. 
Dec. 20: And we are very tired. We 
are looking for a place to rest. 
Dec. 16: But who are you, asking for 

shelter so late at night? 

Dec. 21: I am a carpenter from 
Nazareth, Joseph by name. 

Dec. 22: And I am Mary, his wife. 

Dec. 16: Still, I know you not. 


Dec. 23: You should know from the 
prophecy... 

Dec. 24: Mary will be the mother of 
the Son of God! 

Dec. 16 (As if flinging open the 
door): Ah, come into my home, 
then, and weleome. Come in. Come 
in. (The NuvE Days join in singing 
a glad Christmas carol, such as ‘‘O 
Come, All Ye Faithful.’’ Then 
they exit one by one behind the 
calendar.) 

Rag Dou: 

Oh, I think our plan was dumb— 

Christmas simply has to come. 


Teppy Bear: 
There is more to it than caring 
How a few old toys are faring! 


Tick: Christ- 
Tock: mas 


Tick: is 

Tock: a 

Tick: time 

Tock: for 

Tick: shar- 

Tock: ing. 

Dec. 24 (Appearing again): I am 
Christmas Eve. (Zo Treppy Bear 
and Rac Dou) Do you still want 
Tick and Tock to forget to tick-in 
Christmas ? 

Treppy Berar: No. No... 

Raa Dott: No, No... 

TEppy Bear and Rag No, No, 
No. (They shake a finger at Tick 
and Tock.) 

Back into the clock you go! 


Don’t you skip a single tick 

Of December—now, be quick! 

Lounging here like this is shock- 

ing— 

It is time to start tick-tocking! 
(Tick and Tock, laughing merrily, 

hurry back behind the clock and be- 
gin to ‘‘tick-tock’’ loudly. TEppy 

Bear and Raq do a happy 

wobbly dance, as Dec. 24 looks on. 

As they dance they sing to the tune 

of ‘‘Jolly Old St. Nicholas.’’) 

Jolly old St. Nicholas, 

Lend your ear this way— 

We have been ridicolas, 

But forgive us, pray. 

Though we acted pretty dumb, 

Now we think it’s clear 

Christmas is for everyone 

The best day of the year! 


THE END 


The Mixing Stick 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 

MotrHer Brown 

FaTHer Brown 

JOHNNY 

Mary 

FARMER JONES 

Mrs. JONES 

Winow Post 

BUTCHER 

Mrs. GoopaLL 

Lame TomMMY 

PEDDLER 
Sertine: An old-fashioned kitchen. 
Time: The day before Christmas. 


Art Rise: FarHer and MorHer Brown 
are sitting at an almost empty table. 

Mornuer Brown: Father, it grieves 
me sorely that there is so little to 
eat in the house. It’s the day be- 
fore Christmas, too. 

FatHer Brown: It can’t be helped, 
Mother. It’s been a hard winter. 
The neighbors are no better off than 
ourselves. 

Moruer Brown: It’s the children 
I’m thinking about. I wish I had 
something hot and tasty to give 
them. 

Fatuer Brown: I wouldn’t say no to 


it, myself. But there... you can’t 
make a rich soup out of a pot of hot 
water. (A knock is heard at the 
door. A cheerful PEeppLeR enters 
without waiting to be asked. He 
is carrying a big mixing stick.) 

Pepper: Good-evening, goodwife. 
Good evening, goodman. I couldn’t 
help hearing what you said just 
now. If you’ll give me a pot of 
boiling water I’ll show you what 
ean be done with it. 

MorHer Brown (Rising to show 
him): There’s a pot half full of 
water on the fire, little man. But I 
don’t understand what good that 
will be. 

Pepper (Cheerily): Don’t you 
worry, good mother. See this Mix- 
ing Stick! (Holding it up) It can 
make the most delicious meal you 
ever tasted. Just leave it all to my 
Mixing Stick and me. 

Faruer Brown (Watching the 
DLER as he starts stirring in the 
pot): I’ve heard of queer things 
but stirring hot water . . . that’s the 
queerest ! 

Peppter Morner Brown): You 
wouldn’t have a pinch of salt, 
would you? 

MotrHer Brown (Handing him 
some): That’s about all we do have 
but you’re welcome to it. (JoHNNY 
and Mary come in from outdoors 
all bundled up, each holding an 
onion. ) 

JoHNNy: These onions are all we 
could find, mother. They were far 
back in the shed. 

PeppLer (Rubbing his hands): On- 
ions, you say .. . that’s fine, my 
lad! Just drop them right into the 


pot. They’ll turn into the tastiest 
dinner you’ve ever eaten. 

Mary (Looking into the pot) : Onions 
and water! I don’t believe it. 

Pepper: (As he stirs): It’s all in 
the magie Mixing Stick, Mary, my 
girl. Why, when you stir with this 
stick it makes a dinner fit for a 
king. 

JoHNNy: Could we go and tell the 
neighbors about it, sir? 

Mary: You see, it’s the day before 
Christmas and they don’t have 
much to eat for tomorrow. They’d 
be so glad to know about a Mixing 
Stick. 

Pepper: Run along, both of you and 
tell the neighbors they’re welcome 
to see what I’ve got. You might 
add that if they bring a bit of what 
they have I’ll see to it that the 
Mixing Stick gives it a good flavor. 
(The CritpREN run out. The 
stirs busily.) 

FatHer Brown (Stepping up to the 
pot and sniffing): You know, 
Mother, I believe it’s beginning to 
smell good already. 

Moruer Brown (To Perppier): I 
wish you’d tell me where to get a 
mixing stick like yours, sir. We 
need it badly around these parts. 

Pepper (Mixing and tasting): The 
Mixing Stick is only just beginning 
to work. You'll really want one 
when it gets busy. But if you like 
what it makes I’ll leave you this 
stick of mine with the greatest of 


pleasure. (The NeiGHBors begin 
to come in... each carrying some- 
thing.) 


Winow Post: Well, Neighbor Brown, 
the children have been telling me 


the news about this Mixing Stick 
. . . 80 over I come with my pota- 
toes. It’s potatoes I’ve been eating 
for breakfast and dinner and sup- 
per and I’m sick of the sight of 
them. If your little man with the 
stick can give them a different taste 
I’ll certainly be thankful. Who 
wants a meal of potatoes on Christ- 
mas Day? 


PEeppLER (Taking the potatoes and 


putting them into the pot): Just 
wait and see what my Mixing Stick 
can do to a potato. You’ll be more 
than surprised, Widow Post! (He 
stirs. FARMER JONES and his wife 
enter. He is carrying some turnips 
and she, a jar of drippings.) 


FarMER JONES: We’ve been hearing 


about the pot of water and the Mix- 
ing Stick. We thought to our- 
selves that something like that is 
just what we need. So we’ve 
brought a few turnips to see what 
it does to the flavor. Sure, we’ve 
boiled turnips in water many a time 
and thankful we are for them, but 
they get powerful uninteresting. 


Mrs. Jones (Giving a great sigh): 


It’s not much that we have but 
some drippings from the pork that 
was finished. It’s been a bad year 
for us all... a bad year! 


PeppLer (Taking turnips and drip- 


pings and putting them into the 
pot): Fine... Farmer Brown and 
Mrs. Brown. I’ll guarantee to give 
them a flavor that will make your 
mouths water. (He stirs and 
tastes.) Um-m! This stick is won- 
derful! It’s getting delicious. 
(THe ButcHer enters with a large 
bone) 


ButcHer: What’s all this about a 


magic stick that gives flavors? I’m 
always willing to try anything new, 
especially in a time when things are 
so searee. I brought this bare bone 
along. If you ean give that a flavor, 
there’s more where it came from. 


- Maybe I could even find one with 


a little meat on it. 


Pepper (Taking bone and dropping 


it into pot) : Mr. Butcher, it’s amaz- 
ing what a Mixing Stick can do 
with a bone. You'll searcely be- 
lieve it. (Enter MornHer 
GoopaLL with a sprig of parsley.) 


Moruer Goopaui: The children have 


been telling me of a magic mixing 
stick and what it can do. At first 
I thought I wouldn’t be coming. 
I’ve only this bit of parsley I’ve 
been growing in a little pot in the 
house. Could you be turning it 
into something fit for a Christmas 
dinner ? 


Pepper (Taking parsley and drop- 


ping it into the pot): Gladly, 
gladly! Mother Goodall! (Tasting) 
Um-m, the flavor’s better already. 
It’s beyond belief what a Mixing 
Stick can do to it. (JoHNNY and 
Mary enter, helping Tommy who 
is lame. He is carrying a few 
carrots. ) 


Tommy: It’s not much that I have, 


sir... just a few carrots. But my 
mother says if you could put a 
different flavor to them she’d send 
you her blessing. We’ve had car- 
rots in the morning and carrots at 
noon and carrots at night, for noth- 
ing else grew in our garden. It’s 
a wonder we don’t turn into car- 
rots ourselves. Yet I can’t get 


around as I ought, to get much of 
anything else. 

Peppter (Taking them and putting 
them into the pot): Carrots, is it? 
Well, now, young sir, it’s just the 
touch the Mixing Stick needs. 
They'll be wonderful for the flavor. 

Motrer Brown (Looking in pot): 
Why, the pot is almost full now. 

FatHer Brown (Sniffing) : It smells 
better and better. 

Mrs. Jones: My mouth is beginning 
to water. 

Pepper (Tasting) : It’s nearly ready. 

JOHNNY (Looking in pot): But how 
will we ever get our onions out? I 
can’t even see them. 

Wivow Post (Looking in): It’s the 
same with the potatoes I brought. 
I doubt if I’d recognize them. 

PEppLeR (Rubbing his hands glee- 
fully): Well, now that’s the trick 


of my Mixing Stick, good neighburs. 
You don’t get just your own back. 
Everything is all mixed up to- 
gether. It tastes better that way 
and there’s lots more of it. A lone 
sprig of parsley doesn’t make a 
good meal. You don’t chew a bone 
to keep hunger away. Carrots or 
turnips alone make a poor supper. 
So put what you have together. 
Stir with the Mixing Stick and 
when it’s done you’ll find you have 
enough for all and a dinner that’s 
good enough for even a Christmas 
Day. Come, let’s taste of it and 
see. (Moruer and FatHer BROWN 
pass bowls around. THE PEDDLER 
fills them and all are eating with 
the appearance of great satisfaction 
as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Lhe Shoemaker and the Elves 


Adapted from Grimm 
By Alice Very 


Characters 
THE SHOEMAKER 
THE SHOEMAKER’s WIFE 
LittLeE Boy 
LitTLe GirL 
ELVES 
Sertine: The Shoemaker’s shop. 


(Enter SHoEMAKER’s WIFE, ring- 
ing dinner-bell.) 


WIFE: 


Ring-ding-ding! 

Stop your hammering. 
Please come to supper 
If you want anything. 


Ar Rise: SHOEMAKER sits hammering SHOEMAKER: What have you for sup- 


shoe. 
SHOEMAKER (Glumly) : 
Rap-tap-tap! 


per? 


WIFE: 


Buttermilk and whey; 


rr 


Snips and scraps! 
Soon they'll all 
Be gone, perhaps. 


Just the same as yesterday. 
SHOEMAKER (Hammering again) : 
Rat-tat-tat ! 


Who wants that? 

Buttermilk and whey 

Will never make you fat. 
WIFE: 

Better be glad 

For what you get. 

It might be worse— 

And it may be yet. 

(Enter Littte Boy, barefooted.) 
LittLe Boy: 

Please, Mr. Shoeman, 

Make me some shoes. 
SHOEMAKER: 

My leather’s all gone; 

I’ll have to refuse. 

I’ve only enough 

For one more shoe, 

And when that’s gone 

What shall I do? 
LirtLe Boy: 

There’s plenty there 

For a little pair. 

I’ve none at all 

And my feet are bare. 
SHOEMAKER: 

Oh, I'll try. 

Don’t you ery. 

They ’ll be ready 

By and by. (Lirrtz Boy goes out.) 
Wire (Yawning) : 

Let’s go to bed. 

Another day 

Will see your troubles 

Fly away. 

(SHOEMAKER and Wife go through 

inner door. The light grows dim 

and then brighter, as moon shines 

through window—a blue light bulb 

may be used. Enter through win- 

dow little Etves, capering and 

dancing.) 
Exves (Jumping from window) : 
Hop, skip, and jump! 


Down with a thump! 

1st Exir (Looking at things on work- 

bench) : 

See what I found! 

A piece of leather! 
up). 

2np Exr (Taking tools) : 

~ Cut out the shoes. 
Sew them together. 

(Exves work on shoes, producing fin- 
ished shoes—may have been con- 
cealed about bench.) 

3rp (Hammering) : 

Hammer the nails in— 
Tick-tack-to! 

That’s the way 

To make a shoe! 

4rn 

Now for the other— 

Nice and neat, 

Small enough for 

Fairy feet. 
(Eur puts on shoes and dances.) 
Exves (Dancing) : 

Heel, toe, 

Over we go! 

Heel, toe, 

Away we go! 

(Etves lay shoes on workbench and 
dance out of window. Moonlight 
dims, then sunlight brightens.) 

Wire (Peeping in door): What was 
that ? 

SHOEMAKER (Behind Wire): Why, 
what’s the matter? 

Wire: Little feet 
Went pitter-patter! 

SHOEMAKER (Looking around): No 
one here! 


(Holding it 


WIFE: 
Look again! 
It sounded just 
Like little men. 


SuormaKer (Spying shoes) : 
What have we here? 
A pair of shoes! 
Wire (Holding shoes up) : 
Just what little 
Boys would choose! 
(Enter LirtLe Boy with Lirrie 
also barefooted.) 
LirrLe Boy: 
Hi, Mr. Shoeman! 
Shoes all done? 
SHOEMAKER: 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, 
Every one! (Giving Boy shoes.) 
Well, do you like them? 
LittLeE Boy (Smiling) : 
Yes, they’ll do. 
LittLe Girt (Shyly) : 
Tell the man 
I want some, too. 
LirtLeE Boy (Giving money to SHOE- 
MAKER): Here’s your money. 
SHOEMAKER: 
Thank you, sir. 
I’ll make another 
Pair for her. 
LitTLe Boy (Putting on shoes) : 
See, I’ve got 
My new shoes on! 
See me jump 
And hop and run. (Jumps, hops, 
runs.) 
Now I’m marching,— 
Stamp, stamp, stamp! 
Left foot—right foot— 
Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
(Marches out, followed by LirrTLE 
Gir.) 
SHOEMAKER (Giving money to Wire) : 
Get some more 
At the store, 
Better than we 
Had before. 


(Wire goes out. 
closely at doors and windows, in 
corners and under furniture.) 

SHOEMAKER: 

Something queer 
Goes on here. 
How could a pair 
Of shoes appear? 

Wire (Coming with a piece of red 
leather) : 

Here’s the stuff. 

SHOEMAKER : 

Why, it’s red! 

WIFE: 

Yes, I got 

That instead. 

I recall 

When I was small, 
Red shoes were the 
Best of all. 

SHOEMAKER: 

How can I make 
Them small and neat 
To fit such pretty 
Little feet? 

WIFE: 

Leave them on 

The bench tonight 

And see what’s done 

By morning light. 
SHOEMAKER: 

You can go 

To bed and snore, 

While I will watch 

Behind the door. 

WIFE: 

Fiddlesticks: that 

Wouldn’t do. 

If you watch, then 

I’ll watch, too. 

(SHOEMAKER and Wire hide behind 

door. Light changes as before. 

Enter through window.) 


SHOEMAKER looks 


Is 

2n 
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lst Eur: 
Skippity, hop, 
Here’s where we stop. 
Up on the windowsill, 
Over the top! (ELves jump down.) 
2np (Setting to work) : 
Snip, snip, snip! 
Stitch, stitch, stitch! 
Soon we’ll make 
The old man rich. 
3rp (Working): 
Shoe the horse 
And shoe the mare, 
But let the little 
Colt go bare. 
(Working) : 
Shoes for the master, 
Shoes for the dame, 
And shoes for the little girl, 
Just the same. 
lst 
Jack, be nimble 
With the thimble. 
2np ELF: 
Don’t you fumble; 
Don’t you stumble; 
So the shoemaker 
Won’t grumble. 
3rp Er: 
Stitch them fine 
As you are able. 
Leave them lying 
On the table. (Etves lay red shoes 
on bench.) 
Now we’re off 
To play and gambol 
Over the hills 
Through brier and bramble. 
Exves (Dancing) : 
Heel, toe, 
Over we go! 
Heel, toe, 


Away we go! 
Once to the left, 
Once to the right, 

Out of the window 

And so good night! 

(Eves dance out. SHOEMAKER and 
Wire come out from door.) 

SHOEMAKER: 
Heel—toe ! 
What do you know! 
How did such little men 
Learn to sew? 

WIFE: 
How can it be 
Such poor little elves 
Have hardly a stitch 
To cover themselves? 

SHOEMAKER: 

They must be cold 

Without jacket and hose. 

Do you suppose 

We could make them some clothes? 

WIFE: 

Snips and scraps 
Would make them caps; 
What you don’t use 
Would make them shoes. 
Let’s not shirk; 

Get to work. 

Come, we have 

No time to lose! 

(SHOEMAKER and Wire start cutting 
and sewing little clothes. Enter 
LirtLe Boy and Littte Git.) 

LirtLe Girt (Spying shoes) : 

Oh, how pretty! 
Are they mine? 
Don’t my new red 
Shoes look fine! 

(LirtLeE Girt puts on shoes and 
LittLe Boy pays SHOEMAKER.) 

Boy: 

Put on your shoes 


And dance like a fairy— 

Hoppity, skippity, 
Light and airy. (Dancing with 
GIRL.) 
SHOEMAKER: 
If you would see 
What fairies be, 
Come back tonight 
And watch with me. 

WIFE: 

Come when the moon 

Is shining bright 

And the fairies dance 

In the pale moonlight. (Showing 
clothes) 

What will they say, 

Do you suppose, 

When they see 

Their pretty clothes? 

LittLe 

What wonderful things 
The man can do! 

He can make shoes 

For fairies, too! 

(Light fades and moonlight comes 
again. Aw hide behind door. En- 
ter as before.) 

(Singing) : 

Susy, little Susy, 

What’s that in the hay? 

Oh, that’s my little goosy— 
Goes barefoot all day. 

The shoeman has leather, 
But none for a goose. 

And so my little goosy 
Must go without shoes. 

Ist (Hunting on workbench) : 
Where’s the leather 
For a shoe? 

What is left 

For us to do? 
2np Eur (Holding up trousers) : 
What have we here? 


Little breeches, 

Sewed with great big 
Human stitches! (Etves laugh at 
clothes.) 

3rp Eur (As put on clothes) : 
That one’s yours; 

This one’s mine. 
Who’d have thought 
We’d look so fine? 

Now we’re dressed 

Like gentlemen, 
We shall never 
Work again. 

lst That’s the way! 
Frolic and play, 
Every day a 
Holiday ! 

2np Exir: Come, we’re free now— 
What’s to hamper? 

Run, little elfies! 
Seamper, scamper! 

(Etves dance out. Light comes on, 
and SHOEMAKER, Wire, LITTLE 
GirL, and Lirtte Boy come out.) 

SHOEMAKER: 

What have we done? 
The elves are gone! 

Wire: Yes, it’s time 
They had some fun. 

LirtLe Boy: Don’t you care; 

We can wear 
Out more shoes 
Than you can spare. 

LirrLe GirL: Every girl 
And boy will stare 
At my shoes 
And want a pair. 

SHOEMAKER (Gaily) : 

All we need: 

Follow their lead. 

Then our fortune’s 

Made indeed! (ALL join hands.) 
THE END 


Characters 
THE ENGINE 
Ragcepy 
Raacepy ANN 
BrEaR 
J ACK-IN-THE-Box 
OrHER Toys 
Horse 
Boat 
Truck 
AIRPLANE 
Setting: A railroad track. 
Time: The day before Christmas. 
At Rise: The Enatne of The Christ- 
mas Express comes chugging on to 
the stage followed by the toys pull- 
ing back on the shoulders of the one 
in front. The first toy in line is 
pulling on the Enaing. The En- 
GINE wears a sign CHRISTMAS 
EXPRESS. As he nears the center 
of the stage he goes more slowly 
until he stops. RaGcepy ANpy and 
Raacepy ANN leave the line and 
come to see what the trouble is. 
Anpy: What’s the matter, Engine? 
Why did you stop? 
ENGINE (Panting for breath) : 
Up this hill I cannot run. 
You Christmas Toys must weigh 
a ton! 


But we'll be late for Christ- 
mas! 
now! 


It’s nearly Christmas Eve 


The Christmas Train 


By Helen L. Howard 


ENGINE: Without some help I ean- 
not pull 
This heavy load over the hill, Rag- 
gedy Ann. 

ANN: But what will the children on 
the other side of the hill do without 
their toys for Christmas? 

Dot: I’m sure that my new mother 
will be awfully upset if I don’t 
make it by Christmas. 

Bear: To say nothing of the little 
boy who ordered me! 

Ann: And what will Santa Claus do 
if we aren’t there to meet him when 
he comes with his reindeer tonight ? 

Anpy: Oh, dear! I never thought 
of that. 

Enaine: I’m sorry, but I’ll have to 

have some help to pull 
You Christmas toys over the hill! 

Anpy: I guess it’s up to us, Ann, to 
get someone to help the Engine. 
We'll try to flag down someone who 
will help Engine. 

Ann: I’ll take the river on this side, 
and you take the highway on that, 
Andy. 

Anpy: Here comes a horse down the 
highway. I’ll ask him to help En- 
gine. (Horse trots in across down 
stage.) Oh, Horse! Do stop a mo- 
ment. We need some help. 

Horse (Canters to a stop): What 
ean I do? 


Anpy: Will you help Engine pull 
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this load of toys to the top of the 
hill? We must get to the other 
side of this hill or the children over 
there won’t have toys for Christ- 
mas. 

Horse: I’m afraid I can’t. My hoofs 
weren’t made to go on rails, you 
know. Sorry. 

Anpy: That’s right. You couldn’t 
go up this track. Well, thank you 
for stopping. Merry Christmas. 

Horse: Merry Christmas. (Trots 
off.) 

ANN (Excitedly) : Here comes a boat 
down the river. Maybe it will help 
Engine. (Boat enters.) Oh, Boat, 
will you help Engine pull this load 
of toys to the top of the hill? Santa 
Claus is to meet us on the other 
side and we don’t want to disap- 
point him. 

Boat: I wish I could help but I can’t 
go up hill, you know. I have to 
have locks to do that. Sorry. 
Merry Christmas. (Goes off as 
Toys call ‘‘Merry Christmas’’.) 


Anpy: Now there’s a truck coming 
along the highway. Trucks are 
strong. Maybe it can help you, 
Engine. (Flags down Truck as it 
crosses down stage) Please, Truck, 
will you help the Christmas Ex- 
press? Our Engine cannot pull all 
of us up this hill. 

Truck: I’m sorry, my wheels won’t 
stay on the rails. They are just 
not in the groove, you might say. 
I must get home in time for Christ- 
mas Eve. Merry “‘hristmas. 
(Exit) 

Anpy: Thanks for stopping, anyway, 

Truck. Merry Christmas. 


Ann: There’s an Airplane. I’ll call 
to him. 

( AIRPLANE goes whizzing by far up 
stage. ANN and Anpy both call 
but he doesn’t hear them.) 

Bear: It’s no use. He doesn’t hear 
you. If only we had wings so we 
could fly across the hill. 

Dott: Oh, dear! This is terrible. 
My new mother will be so disap- 
pointed. (All of the Toys, except 
the JACK-IN-THE BOX, begin to wail.) 

Jack (Jumps out of his bor): Here 
now! Stop all of this noise! Let 
me think! I know! Why don’t 
we all get off and push? 

Anpy: The very thing! 

ANN: Why didn’t we think of that? 

ENGINE: If you all help I’m sure we 
ean pull the Christmas Express to 
the top of the hill. 

Toys: We will! We will! (Toys 
begin to push forward on shoulders 
of one in front and against the 
ENGINE’s back.) 

ENGINE (Begins to move slowly across 

stage): Mer-ry-Christ-mas! Mer- 
ry-Christmas! 
(All of the Toys begin to say 
** Mer-ry-Christ-mas’’ with the En- 
GINE slowly and then as if gaining 
a little momentum.) 

Jack: Hurrah! Engine’s at the top! 
It’s remarkable what can be done 
when everybody cooperates. Hop 
on, everybody, as the train goes to 
the other side in time for Christ- 
mas. (As the train goes down the 
hill, off stage, the Cuaracters all 
say ‘‘Mer-ry-Christ-mas’’ in uni- 
son. They keep gaining momentum 
as the curtains close.) 


THE END 
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Characters 
Snow Kine 
Snow QuEEN 
Ten SNOWFLAKES 
Jack F Rost 
NortH WIND 
East 

Sertina: A cloud. 

At Rise: King and QUEEN are seated 
on thrones. QUEEN is adjusting the 
beret on the 7TH SNOWFLAKE. The 
other SNOWFLAKES are dancing 
around, bouncing up and down, etc. 
2np SNOWFLAKE teases the girls, 
pushing, chasing, etc. 10TH SNow- 
FLAKE moves dreamily around on 
the edges of the group. 

lst SNOWFLAKE (Jumping in excite- 
ment) : 

It’s here at last! 
Eve! 

Oh, Snow Queen, is it time to leave? 

(Runs over to her.) 

97TH SNOWFLAKE (In superior tone): 
’Course not, be still, you silly boy! 

3rp SNOWFLAKE (Eagerly) : 

But Christmas is a time for joy! 

Queen: The King will tell you when 
to go. 

Kina: We’re waiting for Jack Frost 
and the Winds, you know. 

8TH SNOWFLAKE: Oh, won’t it be fun! 
I can scarcely wait! 

lst SNowFLAKE: Maybe we should 
start, so we won’t be late! (Starts 
for edge of the cloud) 


It’s Christmas 


A White Christmas 


by June Barr 


lst SNOWFLAKE: But—Christmas!! 
And snow!!! Won’t the folks be 

delighted ? 

7TH SNOWFLAKE (Starting to cry): 
Oh, I’m afraid to fly through the 
air! (QUEEN puts arm around 
her.) 

5TH SNOWFLAKE (With authority) : 
Just close your eyes, and you'll 
soon be there! 

4TH SNOWFLAKE (Boasting confi- 

dently): I’m not afraid! I shall 

dance and whirl! (Dances and 

whirls.) 


2np SNOWFLAKE (Teasing): Look at 
him! Ha! MHe’s as pretty as a 
girl! (47TH SNOWFLAKE stops, 
makes face at 2ND) 

6TH SNOWFLAKE (Giggling) : I’ll have 
fun, too! Oh, how nice it will be! 
(Does a little dance step, holding 
out skirt.) 

10TH SNowFLaKe (Dreamily puts 
arm around 7TH SNOWFLAKE, as 
QUEEN smiles): You won’t be 
afraid if you stay close to me... . 

1st SNOWFLAKE (Yelling with excite- 
ment): Oh, here’s the North Wind 
coming in! (NortH WIinp enters, 
huffing and puffing, followed by 
East Winp and then Jack Frost, 
who grins broadly all the time.) 

3RD SNOWFLAKE (Eagerly) : And East 
Wind and Jack Frost! Now we 
ean begin! (Dashes toward door, 


Queen: You’d better calm down, with lst SNOWFLAKE on his heels.) 
you’re far too excited. 
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Kine: Wait a minute! Come back, 


you two! (They reluctantly turn 
back.) 

Nortu Winp (He has come to bow 
before Kina and QuEEN, followed 
by East Winp and Jack Frost): 
Oh, King, we have come to report 

to you. 

Kine (Motioning them to rise): 
Yes, how are things in the world 

below? 

QuEEN: Are the people eager to have 

it snow? 

NortH Wrinp: Oh, yes, your Majes- 

ties, everyone’s singing 
Of glistening trees— 

East WIND: 

And sleigh bells ringing. . . 
(Kine and QUEEN exchange smiles, 
SNOWFLAKES dance up and down.) 


Kine: Did you give them a hint? 
Jack Frost: I nipped their toes! 
NortH WIND: 
And there’s simply no counting the 
puddles I froze! 


East WIND: 
I whistled and moaned, and I heard 
people say, 
‘*We’ll surely have snow for Christ- 
mas Day!”’ 
(1st SNOWFLAKE has been jumping 
up and down, running back and 
forth, clapping softly, etc., and 
now he stops and looks dismayed 
and frightened.) 
Ist SNOWFLAKE: 
Oh! what has happened? What’s 
that I felt? 
Oh! Oh, dear Snow Queen! I’m 
starting to melt!! 
QUEEN : 
You will get excited! Now stand 
still, do please. 


NortH (Laughing with the 
others at lst SNOWFLAKE’S cha- 
grin) : 

Come stand close to me, I’m so cold 
you will freeze! 

(1st SNOWFLAKE goes close to him, 

and wherever the NortH WIND 

moves, he goes with him.) 

QUEEN : 

Well, they’ve all done their duty, 
everything is set. 

Kina (Standing up): 

A White Christmas they want, and 
a White Christmas they’ll get! 
Is everyone ready? 


3rD SNOWFLAKE (Dashing for door- 
way): I am! 

4rH SNOWFLAKE: I, too! 

7tH SNOWFLAKE (Fearfully): Oh, 
dear! 

Kine (Stepping down from throne, 
followed by QUEEN) : 
Now, Snowflakes, you know what 

to do! 

Ist SNOWFLAKE (Excited again) : We 

fly down to earth... 


5TH SNOWFLAKE: And we cover the 
ground! 

2np SNOWFLAKE: We steal down in 
the night. 

8TtH SNOWFLAKE: We don’t make a 
sound. 

10TH SNowFLAKE: Some of us drift. 

6TH SNOWFLAKE (Giggling): And 
some of us are whirled. 

3rp SNOWFLAKE (Eagerly. Leans 
out door as though leaning over 
edge of cloud) : 
Oh, I see lights! I see down to the 

world! 

Ooohhhhhh! (Ezits tumbling, as 

though he fell over the edge.) 
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9TH SNOWFLAKE: He’s gone! (All 
rush to door to look after him.) 

2np SNOWFLAKE: He fell over! 

1st SNOWFLAKE: Oh, I see him! Look 
there! 

7TH SNOWFLAKE: 

Why, how softly and gently he 
floats through the air! 

Come, let us try it... (Turns to 

10TH SNOWFLAKE, who looks at 

Kina. ) 

Kina (Nodding) : 
goodbye... . 
(10TH takes TTH SNow- 
FLAKE’S hand, and they step out 
door as though stepping off edge 
of cloud.) 

lst SNOWFLAKE (Excited as usual) : 
Come on then, let’s all go, we’ll fill 

the whole sky! 
(He jumps off, others glance to 
Kine and QUEEN and they nod.) 
4rH SNOWFLAKE: 
I shall whirl round and round. 
( Exits.) 
2np SNOWFLAKE: 
I shall spin asI go! (£zits.) 
97TH SNOWFLAKE (Smoothing dress) : 
I shall float daintily. (zits.) 


Go ahead, and 


5TH SNOWFLAKE: 
Look out below! (£ zits.) 

8tH SNowFLAKE (To 6TH SNow- 
FLAKE) : 
Come along, let’s follow, for we are 

the last! 
6TH SNOWFLAKE (Giggling) : 
Hurry, or we’ll be late! 

NortH WIND: 
I’ll blow you down fast! 
(The last two SNOWFLAKES extt, 
with Norta blowing along 
after them.) 

East Winp: 
I’d better come, too! 

Jack Frost: 
And I! They’ll be lost 
Without the cold pictures of happy 

Jack Frost! 

(He exits, with a goodbye wave to 
King and QUEEN, who smile at each 
other and then turn back to their 
thrones.) 

QUEEN (Sighing) : 
Weren’t they nice? 


( Exits.) 


So twinkly 


and sparkling and bright! 
Kine: 
Yes, earth will have its White 
Christmas all right! 
THE END 


Characters 
FRED 
RutH 
MorTHER 
Santa CLaus 
RoBBERS 

Settine: The home of Fred and Ruth. 

At Rise: Frep, Ruts and MoruHer 
are wrapping packages. 

Frep (Holds up sweater): Say, this 
sure is a dandy sweater. I’d like 
to have it myself. I don’t see why 
I can’t keep it. Johnny didn’t 
give me much of a present last year. 

Morner: But, Fred, that isn’t the 
Christmas spirit. 

Rutu: And I don’t want to give Jane 
that new book. Sometimes she isn’t 
very nice to me at school. 


Moruer: Oh, children! If you 
don’t enjoy giving presents to your 
friends, you really rob Santa Claus. 

Frep: Rob Santa Claus? 


Moruer: Why, yes. Don’t you see? 
Santa is the spirit of Christmas. 
And if we are selfish and give only 
because we have to, then we have 
taken away the true Christmas 
spirit. We have robbed Santa 
Claus. 


Frep: Shoot! Well, I don’t care. I 
don’t like Johnny. 

Rutu: And I don’t like Jane. (CHuL- 
DREN pick up stockings from table 
and measure them carefully) 

Frep: Boy, I hope Santa leaves me 
a lot. 
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Rutu: Me, too. I want a doll and a 
doll buggy. 

Morner (Shakes her head sadly): 
Well, I don’t know. (More cheer- 
ful) Come now. Let’s hang up 
the stockings and then you must 
goto bed. (The stockings are hung 
before the mantel.) 

Frep: I wish I could stay up and 
watch for Santa. 

Morner: Why, Fred. You know 
Santa doesn’t come when you’re 
awake and looking for him. 

Rutu: My, wouldn’t it be terrible if 
something should happen to Santa 
Claus? 

Morner: Well, I should say. Just 
think of what a sad place our world 
would be if there were no people 
who enjoyed giving. 

Frep: Ah, well, there’s nothing that 
could hurt Santa. I’m sure of that. 
(Frep and Rutu exit right.) 

Moruer: Now, into bed, children. 

Frep (Offstage) : Goodnight, Mother. 

Rutu (Offstage) : Goodnight, Mother. 
Goodnight, Fred. (MorHeEr sees 
that stockings are fastened securely. 
Turns out light and leaves right. 
While light is out Santa comes on 
stage and Rospers hide behind 
chairs, tables, etc.) 

Santa (Turns on tree lights): 
Hmmm, looks like everything’s 
ready for me here. Now I hope I 
haven’t forgotten anything. Seems 
my list gets longer and longer every 
year. (Pulls out sheet of paper 


Sa 


and reads aloud) One doll with 
eurly hair for Ruth, a drum for 
Fred, some marbles for Johnny, a 
ball for Susan. (Looks at pack on 
floor) Hmmm, guess I haven’t for- 
gotten anything this time. Now to 
get to work. (Ropsers, with 
masked faces, make a rush for 
Santa) Oh, by my whiskers, what 
does this mean? (F Rep and Ruts, 
in pajamas, stand frightened at 
door left, peeking in.) 

lst Rosser: We’re the people who 
have no Christmas spirit. We’re 
going to tie you up and take your 
pack away. 

Santa: But think of the boys and 
girls. What will they say when 
they wake up in the morning and 
have no gifts? 

Rospers: We don’t care. 

2np Rosser: We'll take all your 
things for ourselves. (RosBERs 
jump on Santa. They tie him to 
chair and start off with pack. FRED 
and RutH come running after 
them.) 

Frep: No, you don’t. You can’t run 
off with Santa’s things. 

Rutu: Aren’t you selfish and mean 
to want to do such a thing! (They 
pull the pack from the Roxspers, 
who run off right. RutH hurries 
to Santa) Oh, Santa, I hope you’re 
not hurt. 

Santa: No, no. Just a bit surprised. 

Frep (Looking into pack): I wonder 
if they got away with anything? 

Santa: Well, now, if you’ll just help 

me get loose from this chair we’ll 

soon find out. (Frep and Ruts 
start untying Santa) My, it feels 


good to be free again. Thank you, 
thank you. (Looks in pack) 
Hmmm, well, I believe it’s all here. 
Thanks to you. It’s plain to see 
that you both have the Christmas 
spirit. Well, that’s the kind of 
_boys and girls I like to see. 

CHILDREN: Oh, we like to help you, 
Santa. 

Santa: Then to bed with you. And 
con’t you tell anyone you saw me. 
(Chuckles) That’s our secret. 

CHILDREN: We won’t, Santa. 

Rutu: Goodbye, Santa. 

Frep: Good luck, Santa. (CHILDREN 
go out left. Santa after fixing 
gifts leaves right. After a few 
minutes Morner returns right. 
Goes to exit left.) 

Moruer: Merry Christmas, Fred. 
Merry Christmas, Ruth. 
DREN come out rubbing eyes.) 

Frep: D-did he come, Mother? 

Rutu: Poor Santa! He had such a 
time. 

Moruer: Why, Ruth, what are you 
talking about? You must be still 
asleep. Just see so many lovely 
gifts. (CHILDREN stand before tree 
looking at presents.) 

Frep: Boy, I never saw so many 
things. (Turns to RutH) Hurry, 
Ruth. Let’s dress and take Johnny 
and Jane their presents. I’ll have 
more Christmas spirit then. 

Ruru: So will I. It will be fun. 


Moruer: My goodness, you sound like 
Santa himself. 


Frep: No, just his helpers. 
Ruta (Giggling): I'll say. 
THE END 


Characters 
JUNE 
SALLY 
Sur 
ELLEN 
CLAIRE 
Aunt Iba 
Mrs. Claire’s mother 


ScENE 1 

Serrinc: A corridor in school. 

Ar Rise: After a moment JuNE and 
Sauxy stroll in from right. They are 
carrying books and evidently on the 
way to class. As they approach the 
bench, centre, they stop. 

Say: Let’s stick around for the gang. 
We have time. 

June (Looking at wrist watch): You 
couldn’t prove it by me. According 
to this we have nearly ten minutes, 
but I can’t count on it. (They sit 
down) What did you do last night? 

Satty: Worked on my home-ec pro- 
ject. I have it almost done. 

June: So did I. My mother says she 
never saw me work so hard or so 
long on anything. She figures that if 
I get so much fun out of working on 
homemaking projects, I can take 
over the house from now on. 

Satiy: That would be something. 


June: You’re not kidding. It would 
be. (Pause) Anyway, I’m going to 
have my project finished in time to 


Homemakers Have A Way 
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enter the contest Friday. That is, if 
we can erter. 

Satiy: Yeah, we’ve got a home eco- 
nomics career club, but no sponsor. 
You’d think we could get somebody. 

June: Here come Sue and Ellen. 
Maybe they had some luck. (Suz 
and ELLEN stroll in from right) Hi, 
kids. 

Sus: Don’t stop me. I’m supposed to 
be in my seat by the time the bell 


June: You have plenty of time. 
What’s new? 

ELLEN: My project’s almost done. Did 
you get a sponsor? Gosh, we only 
have a few more days to enter. 

Satiy: We thought maybe you found 
somebody. 

ELLEN: Everybody I talked to agreed 
it was a wonderful idea for a group 
of girls to form a career club, but no 
one could spare the time to sponsor 
us. I asked Miss Hildreth, but she 
has so many extra activities and 
she’s taking classes on Saturdays, so 
she’s out. 

Sur: Maybe Claire had some luck. 

Sat.y: What’s that saying — speak of 
the devil. (CLAIRE comes in from 
right.) 

Cuarre: I heard that. You talking 
about me? 


June: Did you have any luck getting a 
sponsor? 
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CuarrE: Oh, kids, I found the most 
wonderful sponsor. (General exclama- 
tions of pleasure.) 

Sue: Hurry, tell us. 

CuarrE: Well, my Aunt Ida has come 
to stay with us for a few months. 
She’s wonderful. A college graduate, 
a widow with lots of money and 
plenty of time... 

June: Oh, that’s wonderful! 

CrarrE: But she won’t do it. 

Eien: What? She won’t do it? 

Sue: Oh, how can you, Claire! 

Sauiy: After a build-up like that. She 
won’t do it. What’s the matter, is 
she crochety? 

CuarrRE: No, she just doesn’t have 
much time for homemaking. She’s a 
classicist. She even expects me to 
take the classical course. 

June: Oh, that kind. 

Cuarre: But that’s what’s strange. 
She isn’t at all narrow. She just 
doesn’t believe girls can get real 
careers out of homemaking. 

Sue: Gosh, I can prove that to her. 
Didn’t my sister become a teacher of 
home economics? 

Satiy: Doesn’t my sister have a ca- 
reer? She took home economics in 
high school, now she has a husband 
and three children. 

ELLEN: That zs a career. 


June: Look, we have only a few more 
days to be certified. If we don’t have 
a sponsor by Friday we can’t enter 
our project. Let’s all go around and 
talk to your Aunt Ida. 

Sue: Would it do any good? 

Carre: I’m afraid not. She’d just be 
polite, and say she was too busy or 
something. If we could get her inter- 
ested, she might do it, but . . . 
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ELLEN: Why don’t we go show her our 
projects? 

June: Or get someone who has made a 
career in the homemaking field. 

(Bell rings.) 

Sur: Gee, there goes the bell. Just 

_when I had a swell idea. (They start 
to move off right.) 

Satiy: Tell us about it, quick. 

Sue: I’ll tell you at noon. Claire, see 
me during the second period study. 
O.K.? I think we can get your Aunt 
Ida interested. 

Cuarre: O.K. see you then. (They 
go off quickly, right.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Sertine: The living room of the Danes’. 
That evening. 

Ar Rise: Aunt Iba is sitting in easy 
chair up right, reading. She is evi- 
dently very comfortable. After a mo- 
ment Mrs. DANE enters from centre, 
wearing a light coat. 

Mrs. Dane: You sure you won’t mind, 
Ida, if I go out for a short time? I’ve 
just heard Mrs. Bayard has had 
another attack, and I’ve been going 
to see her for so long. I thought I’d 
take a few minutes and run over. 

Aunt Iba (Takes off glasses, looks up): 
Go right ahead, I’m perfectly con- 
tented to stay right where I am. 
Give the poor old lady my regards. 

Mrs. Dane: The girls are in with 
Claire, but they won’t bother you. 
They are working on some school 
work. 

Aunt pay no attention to 

them. Do they always swarm around 

here like this on an evening? 


Mrs. Dane: No, not always. They 


night. Claire said it was very im- 
portant, so I guess they’ll be busy. 
Aunt Iba: It’s strange school work 
that takes them into the kitchen. 
More like fudge making, if you ask 
me. But go right ahead, now. I'll 
keep an eye on them. I’ve been 
looking forward to settling down in a 
nice homey atmosphere for months. 

Now I’m just going to seep in it. 

Mrs. Dane: You just enjoy yourself 
and rest. If the doorbell rings, Claire 
will answer it. You can’t tell how 
many more will come. The same 
thing is true of the telephone. If it 
rings, it will be for her. I’ll be back 
in less than a half hour. (She goes 
centre. Aunt Ina replaces her glasses 
and settles down again to read. After 
a moment CLAIRE looks through door, 
centre, then enters. She is carrying a 
large sheet of drawing paper.) 

CriarrE (Softly): Aunt Ida. (No re- 
sponse — louder) Aunt Ida! 

Aunt Ipa (Looking up quickly): Eh? 
Oh, Claire. (Takes off glasses) What 
is it, my dear? 

CuarrE: I’m sorry to bother you, 
Aunt Ida, but would you help me? 
It’s something I’ve been working on, 
and I need some help. Do you mind? 

Aunt Ipa: Why not at all dear. Is it 
Latin, or Algebra, this time? 

(Going to Aunt Ina): Well, it’s 
neither. It’s my home economics 
career project. You know I’m think- 
ing of home economics as a career. 

Aunt Ipa: Home economics as a 
career? My dear, that’s amusing. 
One doesn’t study home economics 
for careers. Unless you plan to be a 
domestic. I don’t understand. 


have something special to do to- Cuarre: It really isn’t home eco- 


nomics, but a branch of it. In high 
school the home economics course 
just gives the fundamentals and 
shows you the different fields. Now 
you know how I like to draw, and I 
like geometry. 

Aunt Iba: That’s just the point. I’m 
very proud that you’ve done so well 
in those subjects. Why do you 
bother with this — this home thing? 
Goodness, any girl can learn to cook 
and sew at home without taking 
time in school for it. 

Cuiarre: But that isn’t all we learn. 
Look, (Produces drawing paper) I’m 
thinking about a career as an in- 
terior decorator. That means I must 
continue my studies in art and 
languages and history — and math, 
too. See, this is my project. (AuNT 
Ina looks at it) I’ve rearranged this 
room. This new wall paper will give 
the room height. I’ve taken out two 
chairs and put in a new one. I’ve 
retained the old rug, desk and other 
pieces. Only it harmonizes much 
better. I’m just puzzled about plac- 
ing this lamp. 

Aunt Ina: How attractive. Did you 
draw this yourself? 

CuarrE: Yes. Do you like it? 

Aunt Ipa: Why I never knew you had 
such talent as this, Claire. 


Cuiarre: Well, I always had an inter- 
est in arranging things in a home. 
Why even when I’d go to the theatre, 
I’d remember the stage setting and 
come home and rearrange it. But it 
wasn’t until I took a course in home 
economics that I knew what I 
wanted to be. You'll help me, won’t 
you, Aunt Ida? 
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Aunt Ipa: What can I do, my dear? 
I know nothing about this kind of 
thing. 

CuarrE: You have such good taste, 
Aunt Ida. Just look this over and 
tell me where you think the lamps 
should go. I’ll go out with the other 
girls. They’re working on projects, 
too. (She goes to centre) Thanks a lot. 
I knew you'd help. (She goes centre. 
Aunt Iba shakes her head, looks over 
drawing. After a moment SuE comes 
in from left, carrying a tray of buns.) 

Sur: Ah... hello. 

Aunt Ipa (Looking up, pleasantly): 
Yes? 

Sue: Claire said you’d help me. I’d 
like very much to have your opinion 
about something. 

Aunt Ipa: What, another room? 

Sux (Coming to her): Oh, no. I’ve just 
made up a recipe of my own for a 
bun. It’s a sweet bun very much like 
a cinnamon bun. Would you sample 
it and tell me if the dough seems too 
sweet? 

Aunt Iba (Taking sample, daintily): 
Well I... Yes, I'll taste it, but I 
hardly think I can judge that. 
(Tastes a piece) Hmmm. They’re 
delicious. (Takes whole bun) Did you 
make these yourself? 

Sur: Yes, do you like them? I’m en- 
tering them in the contest. 

Aunt Iba: Contest? 

Sue: Oh, yes. There’s a national home- 
makers’ contest and we are all enter- 
ing projects. The winning club will 
receive scholarships. I need one if I 
want to get to the University. I want 
to be a home demonstration agent. 

Aunt Iva: What do you young people 

think of these days! Do you mean 


one of those people who go out 
through the rural areas and demon- 
strate methods of cooking? 

Sue: Exactly. And new ideas in can- 
ning and freezing. It’s wonderful 
work. So you can see it is very im- 
portant for us to win if we can. 

_ Every state will have winners. 

Aunt Iba: If you make buns like 
these, you ought to win a prize. 

Sue: Oh, my goodness! I have another 
batch in the oven. Excuse me. (She 
hurries off left. Aunt Iba takes 
another bun and settles down to her 
reading once more. After a moment 
SALLY enters centre, carrying a dress. 
She goes centre, stands for a moment.) 

Satiy: Ahem! 

Aunt Ipa (Looking up): Eh? Now 
what? Do you want help, too? 

Sauxy: Yes, if you don’t mind. 

Aunt Ipa (Despairingly): Oh, my 
goodness! What is it, dear? 

Sauty: It’s this dress. Do you think 
these buttons really set it off, or 
should I get brighter ones? 

Aunt (Disinterestedly): Buttons, 
dress? I don’t know much about it, 
but . . . (Takes dress — with more 
interest) that’s a lovely dress. 

Satiy: Do you think so? I designed it 
and made it myself. 

Aunt Iba (Interested): You did? Why 
that’s remarkable. What beautiful 
lines. Here, hold it up against you. 
(SauLy does so) It certainly has the 
new look. And you designed this 
yourself? 

Sauty: I’m going to enter it in the con- 
test. I’ve picked dressmaking as my 
career. I just love to sew and to 
make new things. 


Aunt Iba: Well, I think that’s wonder- 


ful. There’s always a great demand 

for dressmakers. 

Satiy: Not only that, but girls have 
become designers and have opened 
their own stores. I’ve heard of ever 
so many who have been very success- 
ful. Of course, I need more educa- 
tion, so I’m trying for the scholar- 
ships. 

Aunt Ipa: I certainly hope you get 
something for your effort. But I 
really can’t help you. I know so 
little about this kind of thing. 

Sa.ty: I'll leave it with you. You look 
it over while I go up and finish 
up the belt. Whatever you say will 
be all right with me. You have such 
nice style yourself. (She starts, 
centre.) 

Aunt Ipa (Pleased): That’s sweet of 
you to say that. I’ll think about it, 
but I won’t promise anything. 
(SaLLy smiles and goes, centre) Oh, 
goodness! (Takes dress, tastes bun, 
looks at drawing) Now what am I in 
for! (Junge and ELLEN come in from 
left, talking as they enter.) 

June: I think you have too much, 
Ellen. After all, a quarter of a 
pound per person should be enough. 

Een: I don’t know about that. I’ve 
allowed as much as three eighths in 
some plans. I’ll leave it to Claire’s 
aunt. She knows. 

Aunt Iba: Just a minute, girls. Is this 

more home economics? 


June: We were just having an argu- 
ment, and we thought you would 
help us. 

Eien: Yes, do you think a quarter a 
pound of chicken per person is 
enough if you are serving a hundred, 
or should you have more or less? 


Aunt Iba: Chicken to serve a hundred. 
Goodness! How would I know? 

JuNE: Claire said you would be sure to 
know, or you could find out. We are 
planning a menu for a hundred 
people as our project, and we must 
know for certain. 

Aunt Ipa: Why don’t you ask a chef, 
or go to the library — or something? 

June: That’s it! We’ll look up menus 
at the library tomorrow. Oh, thank 
you for helping us. Come on, Ellen, 
let’s finish the rest of ‘it. (They go 
out again, left.) 

Aunt Ina: Of all things. Chicken for a 
hundred. What will this generation 
think of next! (Looks at drawing) 
Lamps. Where to put the lamps. 
(Looks at dress) Buttons! (Looks at 
buns) Buns! Oh, dear! (Mrs. DANE 
enters, centre, removes coat as she 
comes tn.) 

Mrs. Dane: Well, did you get much 
reading done? 

Aunt Ipa: Reading! Oh, my dear, you 
have no idea! 

Mrs. Dane (Concerned): Oh, did the 
girls bother you? I’m so sorry, Ida. 

Aunt Iba: They didn’t bother me, but 
they certainly have me stumped. Do 
you know anything about placing 
lamps? Can you match buttons or 
judge buns? How much chicken 
would you need if you were planning 
to serve a hundred people? Well? 


Mrs. Dane (Confused): Why, Ida... 
I don’t understand. 

Aunt Ipa: Neither do I, that’s just the 
trouble. (Moving about, animated) 
I feel as though I should. Do you 
know what I’ve been doing? I’ve 
been on the receiving end of a mod- 
ern course in home economics. Why 
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these children are so far ahead of us, 
it isn’t even funny. Your Claire 
has the cleverest idea for rearrang- 
ing this room — and look at this 
dress. (Holds it up) Isn’t it beautiful? 

(Passes buns) Taste these buns. 

Mrs. Dane: Oh, these are the things 
the girls are doing for their projects. 

Aunt Ipa: Exactly. And they think I 
can help them. Me, of all people. 
Why I had no idea they would be 
this good. Do you realize there are 
many career opportunities in this 
field for these girls? 

Mrs. Dane (Now amused): Why, Ida, 
Claire has been talking about noth- 
ing else for the past year. Don’t you 
remember her telling you about her 
career club the other day? 

Aunt Ipa: But I had no idea it was 
anything like this. They’re actually 
trying for scholarships. They could 
very well win prizes with these. 
(Admires dress) Such beautiful work- 
manship. 

Mrs. Dane (Sitting left): Yes, it is 
beautiful work. And it won’t be 
lost. But Claire probably didn’t tell 
you they won’t be able to enter the 
contest, did she? 

Aunt Ipa: Why of course they will. 
Most of the work is completed. 

Mrs. Dane: But they must have an 

adult to sponsor them to see that 

they carry out the rules of the con- 
test. It involves a little time, and 


no one seems to have any to spare. 

Aunt Ipa: What a shame, after all 
that work. (Suddenly) Say! Why 
couldn’t I do something. Where’s 
Claire? 

Mrs. Dane (Laughingly): Probably 
_ waiting anxiously for you to call her. 

Aunt Ipa: Waiting for me? (Know- 
ingly) So that’s it! And I fell for it. 
Well, far be it from me to stand be- 
tween such a group of nice girls and 
their careers. (Calling) Claire! Oh, 
Claire! (To Mrs. Dang) It’s a far 
cry from my classics to home eco- 
nomics, but I’m ready to learn. 

Mrs. Dane: And what about that 
quiet homey atmosphere you were 
seeking? 

Aunt Ina: I'll trade that for more of 
these buns. (CLAIRE enters centre, 
followed by Satiy. Other girls enter 
left.) 

Cuiartre: Yes, Aunt Ida. Do you want 
me? 

Aunt Iba: Just to tell you, you win. 
Now let’s sit down and talk this 
thing over so I’ll know what I’m to 
do. 

Cuarre (Pleased): Do you mean you'll 
be our sponsor? 

Aunt Ipa (Laughingly): You know I 
had no choice from the start. (Gen- 
eral exclamations of pleasure from 
girls as they move to chairs.) 


THE END 


A Merry Christmas 


From ‘‘ Little Women’’ 


By Louisa May Alcott 
Adapted for Radio 
By Water Hackett 
Bi 
Narrator: This is a chapter from a Narrator: To this, Beth, the quiet 
book that probably has been sitting one, adds. A 
on your shelf for a good many Bern: Never mind. We’ve got Fa- 
years. It’s a Christmas scene from ther and Mother and each other. 
the lives of four girls known as Music: Up briefly and out under 
little Women. narration. Jc 
Music: A Christmas theme. Forte Narrator: The open fire crackles 
and fade under. brightly. In the hallway, the old 
Narrator: It is late afternoon before Clock laboriously ticks away two A 
Christmas in the year 1862. A minutes. Finally Meg speaks. 
heavy snow falls quietly, cloaking Mra: The reason Mother suggested no 
the little town of Concord with presents this Christmas was because M 
an extra layer of whiteness. Set it’s going to be a hard winter for 
back from the road leading to Lex- everyone. She thinks we shouldn’t Jc 
ington stands the March house. In spend money for pleasure, when 
the comfortable old parlor are four our men are suffering so in the A 
young ladies. Sprawled on the army. 
floor, looking into the fireplace is Jo; We’ve each got a dollar, and the J 
tomboy Jo. She complains. army wouldn’t be much helped by | 
Jo: Christmas won’t be Christmas our giving that. I don’t expect A 
without any presents. any presents, but there is that book Je 
Narrator: Meg, the eldest and pret- ‘I'd like so much. What would you 
tiest, looks at her old dress. like to spend yours on, Beth? 
Mere (Sighs): It’s so dreadful to be Brru: Some new music. 
poor! Amy: I shall get a nice box of draw- 
Narrator: And Amy, the youngest, ing pencils. 
looks up from her knitting. Jo: Mother didn’t say anything M 
Amy: I don’t think it’s fair for some about our money, and I’m sure she 
girls to have plenty of pretty doesn’t wish us to give up every- Sc 
things, and other girls nothing at __‘ thing. 
all. Amy: What do you mean, Jo? Bi 
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Jo: I say we should each buy what 
we want, and have a little fun. I’m 
sure we work hard enough to earn 
it. 

Mee: I know I do—teaching those 
tiresome children nearly all day. 
Jo: You shouldn’t complain, Meg. 
How would you like to be shut up 
for hours, reading to and waiting 

on a fussy old lady? 

Bern: I hate washing dishes and 
housework. It makes me cross. 
Amy: Suppose you had to go to school 
with impertinent girls, who laugh 
at your dresses, and label your fa- 

ther if he isn’t rich. 

Jo (Laughing): If you mean libel, 
say so, and don’t talk about labels, 
as if papa was a pickle bottle. 

Amy: You needn’t be statirical about 
it. It’s proper to use good words, 
and improve your vocabilary. 

Mea: Don’t peck at one another. We 
have enough worries. 

Jo: Anyhow, we make fun for our- 
selves, and are a pretty jolly set. 
Amy: Jo, don’t use such slang ex- 

pressions. 

Jo (Baiting her): Christopher Co- 
lumbus! 

Amy: That’s not lady-like. 

Jo: I hate to think I’ve got to grow 

up, and be Miss March and wear 

long gowns and a prim expression. 

If I were a boy, I could be in the 

army with papa. Instead, I have 


to stay home and knit, like a poky 
old woman. 

Mec: Jo, you’re too wild, and, Amy, 
you’re too prim. 

Sounp (Away): Hall clock striking 
five times. 

Beto: And what am I, Meg? 
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Mee: You’re a real prize, Beth. 
(Briskly) Marmee will be home in 
an hour. Amy, get her slippers. 
Jo, you light the lamp. 

Amy: Marmee’s slippers are quite 
worn. She should have a new pair. 

Beto: Why don’t I get her a pair 
with my dollar? 

Amy: No, you shan’t, Beth. I’m go- 
ing to buy them. 

Jo: I’m the man of the family now 
papa is away, and TJ shall provide 
the slippers. 

Amy: And I shall give her—oh, dear, 
what will I give her? 

Jo: Why don’t we each give her 
something she needs most. We'll 
put them on the table and bring 
her in to see them tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Meg: We’ve forgotten one thing. 

Amy: What’s that, Meg? 

Mee: Tomorrow is Christmas and we 
haven’t bought a thing. 

Amy: But we’ve just made up our 
minds to buy presents for Marmee. 

Betu: Oh, and now it’s too late. 

Jo: Indeed, it’s not! I have the 
solution. We’ll put on our wraps, 
hurry to Mr. Kimball’s store, buy 
our gifts, and hurry home before 
Marmee arrives. On your feet, 
every one. Off we fly. 

Music: A brisk Christmas theme. 
Forte and fade under. 

(Heartily): Well, well! 
What a surprise. The March girls! 
You just caught me in time. I was 
about to lock up. 

Jo: You can’t until we’ve bought 
our gifts. 

Berto: And we’re in a dreadful 

hurry. 
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Jo: I want to buy a pair of slippers 
for my mother. 

Bern: And I want to get her two 
linen handkerchiefs. 

Amy: I’d like a bottle of cologne, 
in a specially elegant bottle. 

Mec: And have you a warm pair of 
gloves, Mr. Kimball ? 

KimpaLtt (Laughs): And suppose I 
told you I didn’t have these arti- 
cles? 

Amy: Then we’d take our trade else- 
where. 

Kimsau: I can’t allow that to hap- 
pen, not in my store. Step right 
this way, young ladies. 

Music: Up and out into: 

Sounp (Away): Hall clock strikes 
seven times. Slight rattle of din- 
ner dishes and silverware. 

Hannau (Slight brogue): Will you 
and the girls be wantin’ anything 
else, Mrs. March? 

Mrs. Marcu: Thank you, no, Han- 
nah. We’ve eaten all we should. 
Amy: Besides, I’m sure there’s noth- 

ing else left to eat. 

Jo: Here, here, enough of that. Han- 
nah, as man of the house, I give 
you permission to clear the table. 

Hannau: And I won’t be needin’ 
any permission for that, Miss Jo. 
(Fading) It’s a duty I have starin’ 
me in the face every night. 

Mrs. Marcu: If you girls will follow 
me into the parlor, I have a sur- 
prise for you. 

Sounp: Steps of girls on wood. 

Amy (Eagerly) : What is it, Marmee? 

Beto: Something we’ll like? 

Jo: Don’t spoil it by asking questions. 

Mec: Marmee, you sit here by the fire. 


Mrs. Marcu (A sigh of relief): Ah, 
thank you. Now, where were we? 

Amy: Don’t tease us. 

Mrs. Marcu: Here is your surprise. 

Jo: A letter. 

Mrs. Marcu: From your father. 

Mec: Nothing wrong? 

Mrs. Marcu: He’s quite well, my 
dears. Quite well. 

Bern: What does he say? 

Mrs. Marcu: I’ll read you the latter 
part, which has to do with just you 
girls. (Pause) ‘‘As for my dear 
girls, give them all my love and a 
kiss. Tell them I think of them by 
day, pray for them by night, and 
find my best comfort in their affec- 
tion at all times. A year seems 
very long to wait before I see them, 
but remind them that while we wait 
we may all work, so that these hard 
days need not be wasted. I know 
they will remember all I said to 
them; and I know they will con- 
quer themselves so beautifully that, 
when I come back to them I may 
be fonder and prouder than ever 
of my little women. Your loving 
and devoted husband.’’ 

Amy: I am a selfish girl, but I’ll try 
to be better. 

Mee: We all will. I’m vain of my 
looks and hate to work hard, but 
won’t any more, if I can help it. 

Mrs. Marcu: I’m sure you mean that, 
Meg. 

Beto: Poor Papa! Spending Christ- 
mas all alone in an army camp. 
Jo: Never mind! Next Christmas 
he'll be here with us by the fire. 
Mrs. Marcu: Do you remember how 

you used to play Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress when you were little girls? 
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Mec: Indeed we do. 

Jo: You used to tie bags on our backs 
for burdens and give us hats and 
sticks and rolls of paper. 

Mrs. Marcu: And you’d travel 
through the house from the cellar— 

Beto: The cellar was the City of 
Destruction. 


Mrs. Marcu: And up and up you’d’ 


go to the housetop to what you said 
was the Celestial City. 

Jo: What fun it was—especially 
passing through the Valley where 
the hobgoblins were. 

Amy: I don’t remember much about 
it, except that I was afraid of the 
cellar and the dark entry. 

Mee: If I wasn’t too old for such 
things, I’d rather like to play it 
over again. 

Mrs. Marcu: We’re never too old for 
this, Meg, because it’s a play we 
are playing all the time in one way 
or another. The longing for good- 
ness and happiness is the guide that 
leads us through many troubles and 
mistakes to the peace which is a 
true celestial city. 

Jo: You mean it’s... life itself? 

Mrs. Marcu: Yes, Jo. So suppose 
you see how far you can go before 
your father comes home. 

Amy: Where are our bundles? 


Mrs. Marcu: Each of you has her 
burden, except, maybe, Beth. 


Beto: Oh, I have my burden to 


earry. Mine is dishes and dusters, 
and envying girls with nice pianos, 
and being afraid of people. 

Amy: What a peculiar burden to 
carry. 

(THe laugh good naturedly) 
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Meg: Let’s do it. It is only another 
name for trying to be good. 

Jo: We were in the slough of despair 
tonight, and Mother came and 
pulled us out, just like in the book. 

Mec: But like in the book, we’ll need 
our roll of directions. 

Mrs. Marcu: Perhaps on Christmas 
morning you'll find your guide 
books. (Quickly) Now, don’t ask 
any questions. It’s going to be a 
quiet Christmas for us, what with 
no stockings hung from the mantel 
and no presents. 

Amy (Mysteriously): Perhaps it 
won’t be so quiet after all. 

Mrs. Marcu: What do you mean, 
Amy? 

Jo (Quickly): Nothing at all, Mar- 
mee. 

Mrs. Marcu: Hannah says the four 
of you went out just before I came 
home. I hope you haven’t— 

Mec: It was to perform an errand 
we’d almost forgotten. 

Mrs. Marcu: It may be a none-too- 
bright Christmas Eve for us, but 
at least we’re warm and quite 
happy; happy enough to sing. 
Beth, do you feel like playing? 

Amy: I'll sing soprano. 

Jo: No, you sing the alto part. 

Piano: ‘‘God Rest Ye Merry Gentle- 
men.’’ 

Biz: The Grrts and Mrs. Marcu 
sing a full chorus. Then segue 
to: 

Music: A bright Christmas theme. 
Forte and out. 

Jo (Yawns deeply): Ohhh! Sleepy. 
Still gray out. It’s... it’s... 
(Sudden realization) Why, why, 

it’s Christmas morning. (As though 
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shaking her) Meg, wake up. Wake 

up! 

Mec: Hmmm! Leave me ’lone. 

Jo: Merry Christmas, you sleepy- 
head. 

Mra (Suddenly waking up): Oh! 
Merry Christmas, Jo. (Beat) 
Look what’s under my pillow. A 
book! 

Jo: And there’s one under mine. 

Mea: Mine’s a Bible. 

Jo: And so is mine. 

Mec: Look inside yours. What does 
it say? 

Jo: ‘‘To Jo—Here is a true guide 
book for any pilgrim traveling the 
long journey. Love, Marmee.’’ 

Mec: And mine says the same thing. 

Jo: She gave us a present after all. 

Mea: And she has so little money. 

Sounp: Door bursts open. 

Amy: Merry Christmas! 

Beto: A very Merry Christmas. 

Biz: All four ad lib Christmas greet- 
ings. 

Beto: Did you two get Bibles, like 
Amy and me? 

Jo: Yes, we did. 

Mec: Let’s slip downstairs and see 
if Marmee is there. (Fading) I’m 
anxious to see her face when she 
discovers what we’ve done. (A 
pause, then) 

Mrs. Marcu: This a fine bright day 
out, Hannah, a real Christmas. 

Hannau: That it is, Mom. Would 
you like to see what the girls give 
me? 

Mrs. Marcu: A box of sweets. How 
thoughtful of them. 

Hannau: Indeed it was. (Sniffling 

a bit) I’m that happy I could have 

myself a good ery. (Firmly) But 


Iwon’t. (Pause) Er, Mrs. March, 
have you looked on the buffet? 

Mrs. Marcu: No, Hannah. 

Hannau: Then do so at once. 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Hannau: Now who can that be on 
Christmas mornin’? 

Mrs. Marcu: I’ll get it. 

Sounp: Door open. 

Boy: Merry Christmas, ma’am. 

Mrs. Marcu: Merry Christmas to 
you, little man. 

Hannan: It’s one of the lads that 
lives on the edge of the pine grove. 

Boy: My mother asked me to give 
you this note. 

Mrs. Marcu: Thank you. Won’t 
you come in? 

Boy: No, Mrs. March. I’ve got to 
go right back home. ‘Bye. 

Sounp: Door closed. (A pause.) 

Hannan: Is it anything bad, mom? 

Mrs. Marcu (Disturbed): Yes, it is. 
Poor things. (Quickly) Hannah, 
is the breakfast on? 

Hannau: I’m just about to cook it, 
Mrs. March. 

Mrs. Marcu: Well, don’t. 

HannauH: What’s that, mom? 

Mrs. Marcu: Get the big basket 
and load it with wood. Hurry, 
Hannah. 

Hannau (Fading): Just as you say, 
Mrs. March. 

Biz: The four Girts come in, ad lib- 
bing Christmas Greetings. 

Mrs. Marcu: And the same to you, 
my dears. 

Bern: Thank you for our Bibles. 

Mea: Wonderful surprise. 

Amy: I'll always keep mine. 

Jo: Same with me. Brr! I’m starved. 

Are we having muffins? 
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Amy: And buckwheats with maple 
syrup? 

Mrs. Marcu: That depends upon all 
of you. 

Jo: On us? 

Mec: What do you mean, Marmee? 

Mrs. Marcu: A note was just deliv- 
ered to me. It’s from that poor 
widow who lives down the road, 
the one with the six children. 

Bern: Her husband was killed in the 
war. 

Mrs. Marcu: The same one. They 
have no wood to burn and nothing 
to eat. Will you give them your 
breakfast as a Christmas present? 

Jo: Christopher Columbus! It won’t 
hurt us to do without breakfast for 
once in our lives. 

Mee: Of course we will. 

Amy: May we go with you? 

Betu: We can help you earry things. 

Mrs. Marcu: I knew you wouldn’t 
refuse. We’ll make it up at dinner 
time. (Fading) After we come 
back we’ll have bread and milk for 
breakfast, and that’ll tide us over. 
(A pause, then) 

Mec: This is the house, isn’t it, Mar- 
mee ? 

Mrs. Marcu: Yes, Meg. 

Jo: Not a bit of smoke from the chim- 
ney, and it’s so bitter cold out. 

Betu: And to think last night we 
were complaining. 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Amy (After pause): Perhaps they 
don’t hear us. 

Sounp: Knock on door. Door open. 

Biz: All the Marcues chorus: 
“Merry Christmas!’’ 

Mrs. Marcu: We hurried as fast as 

possible. May we come in? 


Woman: Do good angels ever need 
an invitation? 

Jo: We certainly are peculiar look- 
ing angels—dressed in hoods and 
mittens. 

Woman: And welcome just the same. 

Music: A cheerful Christmas theme. 
Forte and out. 

Mrs. Marcu (Heartily): Well, that 
could have been a far worse break- 
fast. 

Jo: Bread and milk for breakfast is 
good enough for anyone. 

Beru: Marmee! 

Mrs. Marcu: Yes, Beth? 

Beru: Did you ever see such expres- 
sions as those poor children had 
when you served them those buck- 
wheats and syrup? 

Mrs. Marcu: The poor dears. I 
doubt if they’ve ever had such a 
fine breakfast. 

Amy: And the way they ate those 
muffins. 

Jo: It’s just as well you didn’t have 
any, Amy. You’re getting too fat. 

Amy: I am not. 

Mrs. Marcu: Jo, I thought you were 
carrying a burden. 

Jo: I am, Marmee. Amy, I apolo- 
gize. 

Mrs. Marcu: I’m trying to think. 
It seems to me that just as that 
boy delivered me the note, Han- 
nah asked me to do something. 
Now, what was it she said. Some- 
thing about the . . . looking on the 

Jo (Teasing her): The floor. 

Mrs. Marcu: N-no. On the— 

Beru: Ceiling? 

Mrs. Marcu: Ah! I remember. She 
said for me to look on the mantel. 
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(Fading) Why, I don’t know. 
(Gasp of surprise) Now, what is 
this? (Fading in) Four packages. 

Jo: Don’t stare at us. Santa Claus 
must have left them. 

Sounp: Paper unwrapped. 

Mrs. Marcu: A pair of gloves! Such 
warm ones, too. Thank you, Meg. 

Mec: I hope they fit. 

Mrs. Marcu: They do. 

Sounp: Paper. 

Mrs. Marcu: And what is this? 
(Pause) Two lovely linen handker- 
chiefs, which I need so badly. How 
thoughtful of you, Beth. 

Betu: I hemmed them last night. 

Sounp: Paper. 

Mrs. Marcu: This one looks like a— 
now, what can it be? 

Amy (Blurting it out): It’s a bottle 
of real cologne. 

Mec: Amy, now you spoiled the sur- 
prise. 

Mrs. Marcu: Not really. Thank you, 


Amy. I'll wear some on Beth’s 
handkerchiefs. (Beat) And this 
last one. 

Mrs. Marcu: Slippers! Aren’t they 
wonderful, Jo! 

Jo: Try them on. 

Mrs Marcn (After a _ pause): 


They’re a bit large, Jo. 

Jo: Jingo! I'll say they are. You 
can wear them right over your 
shoes. Well, I'll change them, 
Marmee. 

Mrs. Marcu: The sentiment is there, 
just the same. I think I’m a very 
lucky mother. I have my family 
around me. Yesterday I had a 


letter from your father. This morn- 
ing we helped our neighbor, and 
ahead of us— 
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Jo: Ahead of us is practically the 
whole day. 

Mrs. Marcu: For our Christmas din- 
ner we have a pair of fine, plump 
chickens. 

Jo: And tonight ... tonight. Meg, 
you announce the news to mother. 

Mec: Tonight will be the first per- 
mance of a new play— 

Jo: In four acts. 

Mec : Titled ‘‘ The Operatic Tragedy,”’ 
written by Miss Josephine March. 

Sounp: Applause. 

Jo: Thank you. 

Mrs. Marcu: You’ve written another 
play, Jo? 

Jo (Mock seriousness): My greatest 
effort to date. I shall now do part 
of a scene for you. 

Amy: Oh, no. You'll spoil it. 

Mrs. Marcu: Go on, Jo. 

Jo: This oceurs in the second act. 

Betu: The third act. 

Jo: No, the second. I’ve changed it, 
The heroine—that’s Amy—is being 
kidnapped by the villain. She 
screams (Mock tragedy) ‘‘Roder- 


igo! Save me! Save me!’’ (She 
screams. ) 
Hannan (Coming in): Who 


screamed? What’s the matter? 
Jo (Feigning fierceness): You, Zara, 
you are a knave. 
Biz: The others start to giggle. 
Hannau: Now, what’s the matter, 
Miss Jo? 
Jo: You are a knave. Stand or I 
shall shoot you. Ah, now I have 


you, you rogue. Now you shall 
perish. 

Hannan: I haven’t done a thing 
wrong. 


Jo: But you have. You are wicked, 
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bad, ill-fated. I arrest you in the 
name of the law. 

Hannan (Fading): Mrs. March, 
make her stop. 

Biz: All laugh heartily. 

Sounp (Off) : Crash of china. 

Mrs. Marcu (Calls out): Hannah, 
are you all right? 

Hannau (Away): As well as can be 
expected, seein’ as how I’ve just 
crashed into your second-best set of 
chinaware. 

Music: Up briskly and out into. 

Jo (Assuming a deep voice) : And so, 
my children, I give you my blessing. 
May your lives be happy from this 
point onward. I clasp your hands. 

Mec: We owe our lives to you, Don 
Pedro. 

Jo: And so the curtain falls, signify- 
ing the end of the play. 

Sounp: Applause from two people. 
Mrs. Marcu: A very fine perform- 
ance. Well written, well acted. 
Hannau: Indeed, I enjoyed every 

minute of it. 

Mrs. Marcu: Some day, Jo, you’ll be 
a famous writer. And now, Han- 


nah, do you suppose these hungry 


performers could be rewarded? 

Jo: I should like something exotic. 

Amy: No, let’s have something to eat, 
instead. 

Mec: I’m ashamed to say so, but I’m 
hungry. 

Betu: But we did have such a lovely 
dinner. 

Jo: There must be some old chicken 
bones we can gnaw on. 

Sounp: Insistent rapping on door. 

I[’ll answer it, ma’am. 

Mr. LaurENCE (Snaps) : Well, woman, 

open the door wide enough so I can 


get in. Thank you. Good evening, 
Mrs. March. 

Mrs. Marcu (Surprised) : Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Laurence. Merry Christ- 
mas. 

LAURENCE: Same to you. What about 

your girls? Haven’t they any 
tongues? Can’t they wish me a 
Merry Christmas, too? 

Girts: Merry Christmas, Mr. Lau- 
rence. 

LAURENCE: You, woman, what’s your 
name? 

Hannan: Hannah, sir. 

LAURENCE: Well, take these bundles. 
Put them on the table. 

Mrs. Marcu: Aren’t you making a 
mistake, Mr. Laurence? We aren’t 
expecting anything. 

LAURENCE: I suppose not, but here 
they are. Hannah, here, told 
my cook about your breakfast 
party. 

Mrs. Marcu: Breakfast party? 

LAURENCE: Don’t deny it. I heard 
all about your giving your break- 
fast away to that poor family down 
the road. I thought I should do 
something to make it up, and I 
have. Well, good night, and Merry 
Christmas. 

Sounp: Door open and shut. 

Jo: He’s a regular nor’wester, I’d 
say. 

Mec: Marmee, what do you suppose 
is in those packages? 

Mrs. Marcu: I don’t know. 

Amy: Mr. Laurence has never before 
been in our house. 

Beto: He’s awfully proud, and he 
hardly ever speaks to anyone. 

Jo: Well, we may as well open them. 

Mrs. Marcu: I suppose we may. 
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Sounp: Paper being opened. 
Mec: Ice cream. 
Amy: Two kinds—pink and white. 
Sounp: Paper. 

Mrs. Marcu: Real French bonbons. 
And cake. 

Betu: And fruit. 

Jo: What’s in this other long pack- 
age? 

Sounp: Paper. 

Girts (They gasp): Flowers. Hot- 
house roses. Beautiful. Such long 
stems. 

Jo: Christopher Columbus! And we 
always thought old Mr. Laurence 
was so proud. 

Mrs. Marcu: He’s an odd old gentle- 
man. He knew my father years 
ago. 

Merc: He won’t let his grandson mix 
with anyone. 

Jo: From now on we'll see that his 
grandson gets to know us; and old 
Mr. Laurence, too, for that matter. 

Mrs. Marcu: It shows you can’t 
judge people by their exteriors. To- 
morrow we’ll write a note of thanks 
to Mr. Laurence, and all sign it. 

Jo: Hear, hear! 

Amy: And I'll deliver it. 

Mec: Well, we’d better start before 
the ice cream melts. 

Amy: I just want pink. 

Bern: I’ll eat either kind. 

Mrs. Marcu: Hannah, get some plates 
and spoons. 

Hannan: Right away, Mrs. March. 

Mrs. Marcu: And, Hannah— 

Hannax: Yes, ma’am. 


Mrs. Marcu: Bring a spoon and plate 
for yourself. 

Hannan (Fading) : 
thank you. 

Jo (Calling) : And get some vases for 
these flowers. Christopher Colum- 
bus! Hasn’t this been the best 
Christmas anyone could ask for? 
Well, hasn’t it? 

Girts: The very best. Wonderful. 
We’re very lucky. 

Music: A Christmas theme. 
and fade under. 

Mrs. Marcu: Hannah, is that you? 
Hannan: Yes, Mrs. March. I’m jest 
finishin’ puttin’ the dishes away. 

Mrs. Marcu: Let me help you. 

Hannan: I’m all done, thank you. 

Mrs. Marcu: It has been a busy day 
for you. 

Hannan: A busy day for all of us, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Marcu: But a fine day, Hannah. 

Hannan: Just about the best day we 
could have wished for. 

Mrs. Marcu: We helped our neigh- 
bor and our neighbor helped us. 
(A pause) Yes, the spirit of Christ- 
mas has lived here all day, and I 
hope it will for many years to come. 
(Beat) Well, I’ll go and see if my 
girls are tucked in. Good night, 
Hannah. 

Sounp (Away): Hall clock striking. 

Hannan: Tis midnight. Before the 
day ends, let me say once again— 
Merry Christmas. 

Music: Up to curtain. 

THE END 


That I will, 


Forte 
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Music: Adeste Fideles—up and un- 
der NARRATOR. 


Narrator: This is the true story of 
the Christmas Seal—that mirac- 
ulous little mite that has done so 
much to educate people in the treat- 
ment and prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. Just a little penny stamp! 
A little stamp bearing the words 
Merry Christmas—but what a 
powerful weapon it has turned out 
to be, in the fight against the killer! 
In the not too distant future, when 
Tuberculosis, like typhoid fever 
and smallpox, has been practically 
eradicated from the land, those 
writing of its demise may rightly 
say that it was Killed by Merry 
Christmas. On a cold snowy after- 
noon, just a few days before Christ- 
mas, in the year nineteen hundred 
and three. 

Music: Out. 


Narrator: A clerk in the post office 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, is sort- 
ing out the Christmas mail... . 

Lupwie: (Humming ‘‘Good King 
Wenceslas’’) 

Sounp: Shuffling of letters and pack- 
ages. 

Lupwicg: So much mail this year 
(Humming )—packages, letters, let- 
ters, packages! Why isn’t that 
Einar back? His lunch hour was 
up ten minutes ago. (Hum) Oh, 
here he comes now. . . 


Killed by Merry Christmas 


by Julia M. Street 


Sounp: Footsteps off mike. Door 


‘opening. Feet stamping. 


Ernar: Ho, Ludwig! We’re certainly 


due for a white Christmas this year. 
Man, but it’s blustery! The snow 
is flying down like feathers. .. . 


Sounp: Door closing. 
Lupwie: Time you were back, Einar. 


Hurry, man, and get to work mak- 
ing this mail fly. Say, you must 
have eaten a whole ox from the time 
you stayed out for lunch! 


Ernar: As a matter of fact, Ludwig, 


I did not stop for lunch at all. You 
know, it gives a man a happy feel- 
ing just to handle Christmas mail, 
doesn’t it? Makes a fellow glad 
he is a postal clerk. Send so much 
happiness to so many children. 


Speeding their letters and packages 
to them! 


Lupwig: Well, I’d never thought of 


it in that light, Einar... but I 
guess, there may be something to 
what you say. ’Course I’m not 
quite so fond of the little ones as 
you are. Say you didn’t go to 
lunch? Well, where in the world 
were you all that time? 


Ernar: Oh, I had to stop at the hos- 


pital. Now take this package here 


. . . from the shape of it I think 
it must hold a doll. 


Lupwie: A doll! You are a funny 


one, Einar. 


Erar: And this one now... let me 
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see. ... A train? No, not long 

enough— 

Sounp: Shaking of package, which 
rattles. 

Ernar: It rattles like blocks . . . that’s 
it! Blocks! Pretty bright colored 
ones... red, blue... just like the 
stamps on the packages! 

Lupwic: Come to, man, come to! 
Who’s sick? You said you had to 
stop at the hospital. 

Erar: Stamps? Stamps! Stamps! 

Lupwic: Are you clean daffy, man? 
I ask who’s sick and you prattle 
on about stamps! Come to. Some 
of your folks sick? 

Erar: Oh, oh, no... nooo... I 
just stopped to see some of the 
children in the wards. By heaven! 
That’s just the thing! Stamps! 

Lupwiac: Beats me. 

Einar: Now if every one of these 
packages had a penny stamp— 

Lupwie: They all do have stamps, 
Comrade, or they would not get far 
in the mails. 

Einar: Oh, I don’t mean a regular 
stamp, Ludwig, I mean a special 
stamp, one saying something bright 
and cheerful, like Merry Christ- 
mas, would make people feel hap- 
pier, and at the same time bring 
in an extra penny.... 

Lupwic: Extra penny? Why do you 
concern yourself with making extra 
pennies for the Post Office? 

Ernar: That’s not the idea, Ludwig. 
The idea is to make the extra pen- 
nies for the children . . . sick chil- 
dren! Just think now, if every 
letter and every package that came 
through here at Christmas time had 

an extra stamp on it that had cost 


a penny, how much money that 
would be. Why, man, it would 
build a hospital that would hold 
hundreds of sick children. 

Lupwia: By the beard of Eric, I be- 
lieve you’re right, Einar! Stamps! 

Ernar: Christmas stamps! Hospitals. 

Lupwic: Stamps! (Awed) 

Voices (One after another, trailing 
off): Stamps! Children’s hospi- 
tals! Christmas stamps! Hospi- 
tals, stamps! 

Music: Behind. 

Narrator: The idea caught on like 
wildfire . . . the postoffice clerks 
talked it; the people talked it; and 
finally the King heard about it. 
King Christian thought it a won- 
derful thing and authorized the 
first issue and on December sixth, 
nineteen hundred and four, the 
next year, the first Christmas Seals 
were sold in the Copenhagen post- 
office. Four million stamps were 
sold that year. Einar Holbell died 
in nineteen hundred twenty-seven, 
but he had lived long enough to see 
a big tuberculosis sanatorium, and 
many other Christmas stamp hos- 
pitals built for children in his 
native land, and to know that the 
idea which he had organized had 
spread to many countries. 

Music: Bridge. 

Narrator: In nineteen hundred and 
seven, Tuberculosis killed 156 
thousand people in America... 
something had to be done! In July 
of that same year, Jacob Riis, 
whom Theodore Roosevelt called 
‘*America’s most useful citizen,’’ 
suggested that something in a ma- 

gazine article called ‘‘The Christ- 
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mas Stamp.’’ But people paid 
little attention to the article .. . 
or did they? 

Music: ‘‘ Jingle Bells’’—B. G. up and 
under and out. 

Newssoy (Coming on behind last 
sentence): Mor-ning pa-per! Mor- 
ning pa-per! Read all about it! 
Morning paper! Paper, Mister? 
Morning pa-per! One more left 
... Morning pa-per! 

Man (Off mike): Paper, boy! 

Newssoy: Thanks, Mister, now I can 
go buy that stamp the paper said 
they were sellin’ for tuberculosis 
over at the post office. 

Narrator: So a little newsboy, whose 
sister was a victim, bought one of 
the first Christmas Seals sold in 
America to help stamp out tuber- 
eulosis . . . but back of that is 
another story .. . the story of the 
one person who had heeded Jacob 
Riis’ article about the Christmas 
Stamp—Miss Emily Bissell, a 
young social worker of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Doctor: I’m sorry, Miss Bissell, but 
the tuberculosis sanatorium will 
just have to close. 

Miss BisseLL: We just can’t close, 
Doctor, where would the patients 
go? Besides it will only take three 
hundred dollars to keep it running. 

Docror: Yes, three hundred dollars 
is all. I’ve tried to raise it, but 
everyone I ask says tuberculosis 
is hopeless anyway. Of course, 
they’re wrong, but... 

Miss Bisset: It isn’t hopeless! It 

isn’t! We just can’t close the sana- 

torium! do something. I'll, 

I'll... I’ll raise the money some- 


how . . . people with tuberculosis 
just need to be taught to care for 
themselves. ... 

Narrator: Emily Bissell went home 
and talked to friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances, but everyone re- 
fused to give her money for the 
“project . . . everyone said it was 
useless to try to cure people with 
T. B. Then when she thought her 
resources were at an end, she sud- 
denly remembered the article she 
had read the summer before. That 
was the answer! A penny stamp! 
Enthused, she immediately sat 
down and sketched the design for 
America’s first Christmas Seal .. . 
a red wreath of holly on a white 
ground with the words, ‘‘Merry 
Christmas,’’ in the circle. But her 
battle had just begun .. . no one 
would finance the printing and 
selling of the seals—at first! Then 
Miss Bissell laid her problem be- 
fore a small job printer. 

Printer: Why, of course, Miss Bissell. 
I’ll be happy to print fifty thou- 
sand of these pretty little stamps 
for you—oh, that’s all right about 
the money! Pay me when you can. 

Miss BissELL: You mean? You mean 
you will credit me? 

Printer: Certainly, Miss Bissell. 
You know, I think you’re right 
about tuberculosis being curable— 
if folks are just educated about it— 

Narrator: The stamps were printed, 
but the problem of selling them 
was something else—just two weeks 
before Christmas hardly a stamp 

had been sold. Miss Bissell thought 
if the big Philadelphia newspaper, 

The North American, would run a 
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Sunday feature, it might boost 
sales, so off she went to the Sunday 
Editor, carrying a sheet of the 
stamps. Nothing doing, said the 
editor. 

Epiror: I just can’t see coupling 
‘‘Merry Christmas’’ with tubercu- 
losis! 

Narrator: And the interview was 
closed. On her way downstairs, 
Miss Bissell decided she would stop 
in and see a columnist who wrote 
a popular column called ‘‘The Op- 
timist’’—just to see what an op- 
timist looked like— 

Optimist: Can I do anything for you 
today, lady? 

Miss Bissett: No, thank you. I’ve 
just been to ask a favor of the Sun- 
day Editor— 

Optimist: And he refused ? 

Miss Bisse.u: I’m afraid so. 

Optimist: May I be so bold as to ask 
what the favor was? 

Miss Bissetu: All I asked was that 
he run a feature on these little 
Christmas stamps. See. You see, 
I’m trying to sell fifty thousand of 
them at a penny each to help out 
in the fight against tuberculosis— 

Oprmist: What did you say? 

Miss Bisseuu: I said I only asked the 
Sunday Editor to run a feature 
about these Christmas Stamps. . . 
pretty little stamps . . . so useless, 

Oprrmist: Useless! Woman, you’ve 
got something terrific. (Snaps 
fingers) Gimme those stamps... 

Miss (Astonished): Here... 

Optimist: Quick, hand ’em over, see 
you later—(Calling off mike) Hey, 

Editor! Editor... Seoop! 


Sounp: Running feet, confusion, 
presses, behind dialogue. This 
scene very fast. 

Eprror: It’s the human interest story 
of nineteen hundred and seven— 
give it the works. 

MAN 1: Front page? 

Maw 2: Play it up! 

Man 38: Sunday features till Christ- 
mas! 

Man 1: Give Emily Bissell the paper 
for the holidays. 

Man 2: Turn over ‘‘The Optimist’’ 
column to the stamps. 

Man 3: Headlines every day. 

Epiror: Buy fifty thousand stamps! 

Sounp: Confusion down—presses up 
and out. 

Narrator: When the money from seal 
sales was counted up that first year, 
it was ten times that set for the 
quota, and orders for seals kept 
coming in. Happy New Year was 
added to the Merry Christmas, and 
sales went on for a few weeks 
longer. In nineteen hundred eight, 
when the first nation-wide Seal sale 
occurred, the sale was set for the 
period between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, and has been held at 
that time ever since. Every year 
sales have increased until the stag- 
gering sum of fourteen and a half 
million dollars was realized last 
year. They will run even higher 
this year, and in the years to come 
until at last there will be money 
enough to educate every person to 
the point where tuberculosis will 
indeed be Killed by Merry Christ- 
mas! 

Music: Adeste Fideles—up and out. 

THE END 
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Tue Boy Wuo Betona 


Characters: 9 male; 4 female; male and 
female extras. 


Playing Time: 35 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 


Properties: Bracelet, handkerchief for Boy, 
pile of Christmas boxes, two folding cots, 
lights for Christmas tree. 


Setting: The living room of the Blake 
home. At one side of the room is a par- 
tially trimmed Christmas tree with an 
electric train set up beneath it. A long 
table with a punch bow! and cups takes 
up the other side of the room. ost of 
the chairs and tables are littered with 
packages and wrapping paper. A card 
table covered with Christmas cards is in 
front of the sofa. There is a small tri- 
cycle on stage. 


Lighting: None required. 


Curistmas SHopprnc Earty 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female; male and fe- 
male extras. 


Playing Time: 35 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 


Properties: Paper and pencil for Bob; stack 
of wrapped presents; dress for Ruth; pile 
of presents with wrappings bedraggled and 
torn; b containing wrapping paper, 
cords, seals, etc.; big cardboard bee con- 
taining wrapped presents; dusty carton 
contaiming wrapped presents; packages for 
Bob; step-ladder. 

Setting: A modern American living room. 
A door at downstage right leads to the 
front hall and a door downstage left leads 
to other parts of the house. Upstage from 
the door at right is a window looking out 
on the street. There is a large, brightly 
decorated Christmas tree at upstage cen- 
ter. (There must be some gold balls used 
as tree decorations.) A sofa is placed 
diagonally at right with a table at its 
spenae end. On the table is a telephone. 

pstage against the rear wall at left is a 
bookcase. the second shelf is a set 


of books all having the same binding. 
Behind these books are hidden some flat 
ackages, wrapped with Christmas - r. 
ere are chairs at left and right. ies 
and lamps complete the furnishings. 


Lighting: None required. 


Production Notes 


Srar-SPANGLED 


Characters: 2 female; 5 male; 5 female 
extras. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Scene 1: The two girls wear 
simple skirts and sweaters. Scene 2: 
Chuck and Reddy are dressed in ski 
clothes. Chuck wears ear muffs. Adele 
wears the “star spangled” ski suit, and 
Midge a lovely white ski suit. The judges 
wear everyday clothes. Scene 3: Adele 
is in the white ski suit, and Midge, the 
spangled one. 


Properties: Dartmouth banner, tacks, film 
camera, paper for Chuck, magazine, sauce- 
pan of water, bright mittens for Midge. 


Setting: Scene 1: A corner of Midge’s dor- 
mitory room. If desired, this scene could 
be played before the curtain, using a 
screen to suggest a wall. Otherwise, a 
desk, chairs, bed are placed about the 
room. College banners are on the wall. 
Scene 2: Living room in the fraternity 
house. There is a door at right and a 
window at rear. A radio-phonograph, ash 
stands, magazine racks are in the room 
along with some overstuffed furniture. 
Scene 3: All that is needed is a long 
table with three chairs. 


Lighting: None required. 


Naom!-0F-THE-INN 
Characters: 8 male; 7 female; offstage choir. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Simple costumes of the period. 
Elisabeth, Salome, and their husbands 
are well dressed. In Scene 2 Naomi and 
Martha wear cloaks. 


Properties: Water-jug. 


Setting: Scene 1: The courtyard and en- 
trance of the Inn. At back center is the 
doorway of the Inn. There is a bench a 
little to left of the door. If possible, two 
or three palms are placed about the stage. 
Scene 2: All that is needed is a wall run- 
ning along one side of the stage. 


Lighting: As indicated in text, in Scene 2, a 
soft, white light beams on the wall. 
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In convenient 
book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are plays for all the important 
holidays: Thanksgi ing, Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoin’s and Washington's 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother's 
Day, Arbor Day, Easter, Book Week, 
St. Patrick's Day, etc. 


$3.00 397 pages 
at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jinete 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 


Properties: Christmas tree ornaments, 
strings of popcorn, pocket-knife for Jack 
white costume with shiny beads an 
sequins sewed on it, cardboard suitbox, 
snow shovel, group of presents wrapped 
expensively, coats for Jack, Diana, ie, 
Ginny, Danny and Mother, scarfs, mit- 
tens, etc., for family. 


Setting: There are entrances at right and 
left, the right leading to the front of house 
and the left to the back and upstairs. The 
room is homey and pleasant, furnished 
with comfortable chairs and sturdy maple 
tables. Upstage is a large Christmas tree 
partly trimmed. The tree has electric 
lights which have not yet been connected 
and turned on. It is also trimmed with 
modern ornaments mixed with old-fash- 
ioned ones as well as some strings of pop- 
corn. On the floor near the tree is a box 
of Christmas-tree ornaments. On a table 
against the left wall is a telephone and 
on another table near an armchair at 
left is a bowl of popcorn. On a table at 
right is a new-looking book with a bright 
jacket. 


Lighting: None required. 


Time Ovt ror CHRISTMAS 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female; 24 male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Rag Doll wears a long dress with 
white apron and black shoes. Teddy Bear 
is dressed in a costume to suggest what 
he is. Tick and Tock are dressed in the 
same costumes—small pointed hats, shirts 
with matching shorts. The Days wear 
very simple costumes and each one wears 
a large cardboard letter with its numeral 
printed on it. 

Properties: Handkerchiefs for Rag Doll and 

eddy Bear, half-finished present. 

Setting: On one side of the stage there is a 
large clock whose hands point to almost 
12 o'clock. The face of the clock may be 
painted on a large sheet of wrapp 
poose and pinned to a screen. It shoul 

large enough so Tick and Tock can 
come from behind it. On the other side 
of the stage there is a large calendar. 
This may also be painted on wrapping 
paper (a winter scene sat the top and De- 
cember printed in large letters beneath) 
and pinned to a screen. A few small 
chairs complete the setting. 


lighting: None required. 
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Tue SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Elves wear shorts and shirts 
made of colored patches, rags and tags. 
Little Boy and Little Girl are barefooted 
when they enter. The Shoemaker wears 
a long apron over his pants and shirt. 
His Wife also wears an apron over her 
dress. 

Properties: Dinner-bell; pair of shoes to fit 
Little Boy; piece of red leather (oilcloth 
may be used); pair of red shoes to fit 
Little Girl; little clothes for Elves, sew- 
ing equipment. 

Setting: The Shoemaker’s shop. There is 
a workbench or long table on stage. 
it are pieces of leather, tools including 
hammer, nails, awl, thread, wax, knife, 
shears, lasts, etc., and unfinished shoe. 
The door to the outside is at one side of 
the stage with a window beside it; the 
inner door is on other side of the stage. 

Lighting: Before Elves’ entrance, the lights 
grow dim and then brighten as moon 
(blue light bulb) shines through the win- 
dow. 


Tue MIXING Stick 


Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Very simple everyday clothes. 

Properties: Large stick, salt, two onions, 
potatoes, some turnips, a jar of drippings, 
large bone, sprig of parsley, few carrots, 
a cane for Tommy, some bowls. 

Setting: The kitchen of the Brown home. 
It is a large, old-fashioned room. At right 
is a fireplace with a big pot hanging in it. 
An almost empty table and some chairs 
are at left. Against back wall is a cup- 
board with some bowls in it. 


Lighting: None required. 


Santa’s Roppers 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday dress. Robbers wear 
masks or handkerchiefs over their faces. 
Santa wears the traditional costume. 


Properties: Wrappi paper, packages, 
sweater, stockings for hanging, list for 
Santa, pack of toys, rope. 


Setting: A modern American living room. 
aare is a brightly decorated Christmas 
ree. 


Lighting: As indicated in text, lights are 
turned off and then up. 


Now available in book form— 
the comedies of 
Helen Louise Miller 


STAGE 


for 


TEEN -AGERS 


By HELEN Louise MILLER 


In convenient book form— 
22 of the most popular plays 
ever to appear in PLAYS. 
Non-royalty, one-act com- 
edies which are easy to 


produce, and fun to give and 
to see. 


Contents — General Comedies: Party 
Line; Pin-Up Pals; What’s Cookin’?; 
Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; 
Homework; Band Aid; Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s 
Bombshell; Horrors, Incorporated; The 
Rummage Rumpus. Holiday Com 
edies: The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanks- 
giving for Frieda; Thanksgiving Beats 
the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for 
Christmas; The Missing Linc (Lincoln’s 
Birthday); Miss Lonelyheart; The 
Washingtons Slept Here; Nothing to 
Wear (Easter); A Surprise for Mother. 


432 pp. — $3.50 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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PLAYBOOKS 

Do You Know That .. . 

> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
ve published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 

@—> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. \ 

wm We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING A1D 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 

When ordering, please give name under which 

subscription is listed. 
PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 

All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 
PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription for...... 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 


October through May. 

Ienclose $.......... Send bill 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 


A Wuite CurisTMAs 


Characters: 9 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: King and Queen are dressed in 
white with white or blue robes. They 
wear white crowns and their scepters are 
also white. Snowflakes are dressed in 
white; the girls wear full dresses, and the 
boys, white trousers and shirts. The girls 
have slippers with white fur or cotton 
trim, the boys white boots. All should 
wear white berets. North Wind and East 
Wind wear blue costumes with pointed 
caps and capes. Jack Frost wears green 
suit with white trim, and a pointed cap 
with icicles fastened on it. 

Properties: None required. ; 

Setting: All that is required are two chairs, 
covered in white, for the thrones. If de- 
sired, the sides of the stage may be 
draped with soft material to suggest the 
setting of a cloud. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue CuristmMas TRAIN 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female; male and 
female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. . 

Costumes: Suggestive toy or animal cos- 
tumes. 

Properties: None required. 

Settings: None required. 

Lighting: None required. 


Homemakers Have A Way 

Characters: 7 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Books, glasses for Aunt Ida, large 
sheet of drawing paper, tray of buns, dress. 

Seiting: Scene 1: This scene may be played 
before the curtains. All that is needed is a 
bench. Scene 2: Typical American living- 
room. There is a fire-place at right, a sofa 
at right center, a comfortable chair before 
the fireplace. Other chairs, tables and lamps 
are arranged attractively. 

Lighting: None required. 


WANTED: Back Issues of PLAYS 


We will pay 50c each for copies of issues of PLAYS which are out of stock and which 
are now needed by libraries who desire complete files. If you have copies of the following 
issues which you are willing to sell to us, please write stating the issues you have: April, 
1942, May 1942, October 1942, January 1943, February 1943. 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
y this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


a 
ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 
A TIME FROM NOW, December, 1943 
’ THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 
SERGEANT SANTA CLAUS, December, 1944 
PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 
A CAUSE TO SERVE, December, 1944 
; CHRISTMAS HOUSE, December, 1944 
"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
THE MASTER OF THE STRAIT, December, 1945 
S:NTA GOES TO TOWN, December, 1:45 (All female cast) 
MAKING ROOM FOR THE LITILE KING, J enema 1945 
XN HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 
THE KING IS HERE, December, 1946 
fF BUNNY COMES 10 TOWN, December, 1946 
| CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, December, 1947 
THE EMPTY ROOM, December, 1947 
THE RED WAGON, December, 1947 
THE WAYFARERS, December, 1947 


; For Intermediates 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 
CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN, ee. 1944 


s THE HOLLY HANGS HIGH, December, 1945 

WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 1945 

SANTA CLAUS IS December, 1946 4 
THE FIRST CHRIS! TREE, Decem 

N THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND CHRIS1 MAS TREE, December, 1947 


THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, December, 194 


4 For Primary Grades 


CHRISTMAS JOY, December, 1943 


THE LITT LEST FIR, An AY. 

x SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS, = 1946 
A CHRISTM AS CRISS CROSS, December, 1946 
CANDY CANES, December, 1946 

CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1947 


“te 


Radio Plays 
‘ THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, December, 1942 
F VISION OF THE SILVER BEL . December, 1945 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. December, 1947 
THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER, December, 1947 


itiwm. 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues,may be produced royalty-free by 

subscribers, Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 

15c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook 

orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering give name under 
which subscription is list 


PLAYS, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 


a 
1 
THE FIR TREE, December, 1944 
EVER YWHERE CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 ., 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, December, 1945 
FIDELITY Press 
BOSTON 


Arts ie FREE Lo Teachers 


\ctivitics 
x . Who want to make teaching better. 
Who want to get better results. 
Who want more leisure hours. 


3 priceless aids with your subscription to 
Junior Arts & ACTIVITIES 
@ Booklet on how to get free and inexpensive classroom aids. 


@ Special consultation service on problem-solving. 
@ Folder on using Junior Arts & Activities to meet your needs. 


Begin your subscription with the September issue 


Sparkling with many new features : 


@ How to solve your music problems—with projects. 
@ Special section of projects for all occasions. 

@ Special new art units. 

@ How to encourage reading—with projects. 

@ Stories, plays, poems, songs—in every issue. 

@ How to use audio-visual aids. 

@ Nature Study — Crafts — Social Studies. 


ALL IN EASY-TO-USE PRACTICAL FORM 


10 big issues One full year $4.00 only 
Subscribe now Satisfaction guaranteed 


—_——CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


© Tenclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big issues, beginning with 
your great September number. Include your FREE Consultation Service and 2 FREE folders. 
(0 Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only. (0 1 year $1.50 0 8 yrs. $4.00. 


0 Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year. Include 
2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. I enclose $5.00. 


THE 


